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Preface 


“The American labour movement made its first appearance in 
Philadelphia in 1827,” wrote John R. Commons and Associates in 
History of Labour in the United States, published in 1918. Its ap- 
pearance was greatly influenced by William Heighton, the re- 
markable labor leader of Jacksonian Philadelphia. An English im- 
migrant, the young Heighton became a cordwainer (shoemaker) 
in Southwark, near Philadelphia. He received little-formal educa- 
tion, and like numerous American labor leaders, went to consid- 
erable pains to educate himself. He was indeed a “labor intellec- 
tual.” In two public addresses delivered to workingmen in Phila- 
delphia in 1827 (later published as pamphlets), Heighton articu- 
lated the radical views of the Ricardian Socialists, including the 
concept that labor created all value, anticipating the labor theory 
of value popularized by the Marxists. In these addresses, Heigh- 
ton was one of the first in the United States to point out the 
growth of excessive inequality of wealth and the steady impover- 
ishment of the productive classes, who alone created wealth. In 
analyzing this development, Heighton assessed the reality more 
accurately than many historians, who have accepted without 
question Alexis de Tocqueville’s famous dictum about Jack- 
sonian America: “Nothing struck me more forcibly than the gen- 
eral equality of conditions.” Edward Pessen confirmed the accu- 
racy of Heighton’s analysis in his Riches, Class, and Power Before 
the Civil War. 

Heighton was instrumental in the formation of the Mechanics’ 
Union of Trade Associations, the first city central labor body in 
American labor history,1 whose appearance signified the birth of 
the American labor movement. He also played a crucial role in 
the establishment of the first labor paper in the United States, the 
Mechanics’ Free Press of Philadelphia, and became its chief editor. 
He also founded the first labor party anywhere in the world, the 
Workingmen’s Party of Philadelphia. 

Over the past thirty years, no period of American history has 
gone through more reevaluation than the Age of Jackson. Yet in 
nearly all of these studies, an important figure in shaping the 
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ideology of workers in Jacksonian America is conspicuously ab- 
sent—William Heighton. Heighton was one of the major figures 
in the emergence of artisan republicanism. His writings and 
speeches demonstrate the centrality of republican ideals in the 
shaping of the American working class. Unfortunately these 
writings and speeches are not available in book form. They re- 
main in their original pamphlets and editorials in the Mechanics’ 
Free Press. Thus Joseph L. Blau’s Social Theories of Jacksonian De- 
mocracy: Representative Writings of the Period, 1825-1850, reprints 
none of Heighton’s influential writings. Likewise Laurence Vey- 
sey’s work, The Perfectionists: Radical Social Thought in the North, 
1815-1860, in the section, “Pre-Marxian Socialism” reprints none 
of Heighton’s Ricardian Socialist writings. Moreover, David Her- 
reshoff’s American Disciples of Marx: From the Age of Jackson to the 
Progressive Era, contains no mention of the Ricardian Socialists 
and the leading American representative, William Heighton. For- 
tunately, James P. Henderson, writing in the History of Political 
Economy, Spring, 1985, notes “a recent revived interest in the work 
of the Ricardian socialist.” The writings and speeches of Wil- 
liam Heighton merit an important place in this “revived inter- 
est.” 

A study of Heighton’s work will do much to correct interpre- 
tations offered by John R. Commons and followers in the Wis- 
consin School, a process already under way in such studies as 
Charles P. Steffens’ 1984 book, The Mechanics of Baltimore: Workers 
and Politics in the Age of Revolution, 1763-1812, and Sean Wilentz’s 
1984 work, Chants Democratic: New York City and the Rise of the 
American Working Class, 1788-1850. These works emphasize the 
importance of political activity in promoting the emergence of 
early trade unionism, a point fully evident in the career of Wil- 
liam Heighton. It reveals that the political activity of labor was 
not an alternative to which mechanics resorted after economic 
activity failed. Economics and political ideas were intertwined; 
this was Heighton’s message. So, too, was the need for labor to 
champion reforms such as public education. This view chal- 
lenged that of Commons and his followers who argued that 
working class movements were distracted from their true mis- 
sion by involvement in politics and ir. broad reform movements. 

A study of Heighton’s career and selections from his writings 
and speeches will do much to correct the neglect professional 
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historians have exhibited with respect to the history of the labor 
press. Labor journalism has usually been relegated to footnote 
status in the standard histories of American labor. But the labor 
press of the Jacksonian era, beginning with the Mechanics’ Free 
Press, because it had to combat distortions in commercial journal- 
ism as well as put forth labor’s own position, is a valuable docu- 
mental source. At best, one gets only a sketchy outline of labor 
events of this period in commercial newspapers. To understand 
how labor itself conceptualized these same events, to gain insight 
into how trade unionists “felt” about them, it is imperative to 
examine the labor press. As John R. Commons pointed out, “it is 
upon the labor press that the historian has to depend for real 
insight into what makes the movement and the special industri- 
ous institutions which have been its product.’? Eugene Victor 
Debs considered labor newspapers of crucial importance. In 1904 
he wrote: 


The editor of a labor paper is of far more importance to the union 
and the movement than the president or any other officer of the 
union. He ought to be chosen with special reference to his knowl- 
edge upon the labor question and his fitness to advocate and de- 
fend the economic interests of the class he represents.’ 


The first labor paper in the United States, the Mechanics’ Free 
Press was founded and edited by a man who fully fitted the 
standards set by Debs, William Heighton. 

Heighton has received public attention in Louis H. Arky, “The 
Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations and the Formation of 
the Philadelphia’s Workingmen’s Movement,” (Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography (April, 1952), David J. Harris, 
Socialist Origins in the United States: Forerunners of Marx, 1817- 
1832, and Edward Pessen, Most Uncommon Jacksonians: The Radi- 
cal Leaders of the Early Labor Movement (1967). But a study of his 
career united with reprinting from his writings and speeches is 
long overdue. 

The selections herein are published as they appeared in the 
original. In a few cases obvious typographical errors have been 
corrected. 


Heighton’s notes are reprinted at the bottom of the page. The 
editor’s explanatory notes are in the end notes. 

I wish to express my gratitude to the staffs of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, Free Library of Philadelphia, Histori- 
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cal Society of Pennsylvania, British Museum, Library of Con- 
gress, University of Pennsylvania Library, especially its splendid 
Interlibrary Loan Department, Temple University Library, New- 
berry Library, Chicago; Tamiment Institute Library of New York 
University, Pennsylvania State University Library, University of 
California, Berkeley; University of Cincinnati Library, and Lin- 
coln University Library. Without the kind cooperation of the 
staffs of these institutions, the compilation of this volume would 
have been impossible. 


Philip S. Foner 
Professor Emeritus of History, 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 


I. William Heighton: Pioneer 
Labor Leader of Jacksonian 
Philadelphia 


In a letter to the Workingmen of Northhampton, Massachu- 
setts, October 1, 1843, the distinguished American historian 
George Bancroft wrote: 


The feud between capitalists and laborers, the House of Have and 
the House of Want is as old as social union ... It is now for the 
yeomanry and the mechanics to march at the head of civilization. 
The merchants and lawyers, that is, the moneyed interests, broke 
up feudalism. The day for the multitude has now dawned.’ 


In no community was this feud “between capitalists and labor- 
ers” more intense than in Philadelphia during the years 1790 to 
1830. 

The making of Philadelphia’s working class community had 
its origin in the participation of artisans, mechanics, and day 
laborers in the American Revolution and the War for Inde- 
pendence. In his study, Arms, Country, and Class: The Philadelphia 
Militia and the “Lower Sort” During the American Revolution, Steven 
Russwurm demonstrates that the foundation of class conscious- 
ness of Philadelphia’s working class, which was to emerge in full 
flower in the Jacksonian era, was laid down during the American 
Revolution. Writing of the Philadelphia militia, Russwurm notes: 
“At the core of their value system was the belief that they had the 
right to control their lives and that democratic mechanisms were 
necessary to implement and protect that right.” He shows that 
the privates kept the militia equalitarian; their military organiza- 
tion spilled over into the civil sphere of giving the privates the 
means of direct, collective political action. “The Committee” of 
privates epitomized the “laboring poor.” 
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Russwurm provides abundant evidence that deference was 
dominant in 1775, when “Philadelphia’s lower sort had little con- 
trol over their lives.” But at the time of the “Fort Wilson” crowd 
action of 1779, militiamen and their followers, protesting sky- 
rocketing prices for necessities, marched through the streets of 
Philadelphia to voice their bitter opposition to monopolizers, un- 
patriotic associators, and the wealthy. Fired on from a public 
house dubbed “Fort Wilson,” a riot ensued, quickly quelled, but 
one which Russwurm points to as a “victory in defeat.” When a 
radical militiaman on the march struck Thomas Mifflin, a 
wealthy Philadelphian, for attempting to intervene, that, he 
notes, “marked the end of deferential attitudes in Philadelphia.” 
“Once the ruling class had abdicated its place in the resistance 
movement,” Russwurm concludes, “radical leadership devolved 
on those below.”? 

The radical and class nature of the privates’ orientation, re- 
vealed so clearly in Russwurm’s study, was carried on by Phila- 
delphia’s artisans and mechanics. During the Revolutionary era, 
they had gained a much enhanced sense of dignity and self es- 
teem. From their considerable role, both political and military, in 
the creation of the republic emerged a strong sense of justice and 
an equally ardent desire to be so recognized for this achievement. 
As Independence Day celebrations reflected, artisans viewed 
themselves as the “sinews and muscles” of the nation, the “axis 
of society.” It was they, and not the merchants and aristocrats 
who were the true protectors of the country’s liberties. 

But there were developments that were threatening the 
achievements of ’76. The 1776 Pennsylvania Constitution, one of 
the few without property qualifications for voting, was the prod- 
uct of radicals in Philadelphia, many of them members of the 
militia, and those throughout the state who had wrested control 
from the upper classes. The Tories had fled the city on the heels 
of the British occupying army in 1778, and some Quakers had 
been imprisoned by their neighbors for refusing to take the con- 
stitutionally required oath. But after the war, upperclass Phila- 
delphia Tories, neutrals and patriots coalesced into an increas- 
ingly effective leadership and slowly regained their former 
power. Ratification of the new federal constitution, abolition of 
test oaths denying former Tories and Quakers full citizenship, 
and reorganization of municipal government prepared the way 
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for the final conservative victory when the first state constitution 
was replaced by a more moderate document in 1790.3 

In Philadelphia, the seat of the federal government and of Fed- 
eralist power, the newly restored upper classes regarded the me- 
chanics as men of inferior status and less worthy abilities. The 
elegant brick town houses of the wealthier mercantile and profes- 
sional classes, leisurely life style, and luxurious dress of these 
men contrasted sharply with the poor dwellings, leather gar- 
ments, and long and difficult working hours of the artisans, and 
formed the basis for condescending, often contemptuous, behav- 
ior. This was most fully expressed in politics, where the Federal- 
ists, led by the city’s most prominent merchants and lawyers, 
openly maintained that the artisans, limited by their professions 
and upbringing, ought to willingly pursue a subservient role in 
society’s affairs.4 

Such attitudes infuriated Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia’s 
greatest citizen, and he used his pen to denounce those “of hard 
hearts and perverted understanding” who thought “the people 
must be poor, in order that they may remain in subject.” He 
made clear his sympathy with the wage earners “in that contest, 
already so unequal,” between them and their employers—it be- 
ing his conviction that low wages were “one of the greatest evils 
of political communities.” Distressed by “a disposition among 
some of our people to commence an aristocracy, by giving the 
rich a predominancy in government,” he argued against adding 
to the Pennsylvania legislature an “upper house” that would rep- 
resent property. Saluting the French Revolution, Franklin ex- 
cused its “disagreeable circumstances,” and reaffirmed his hope 
that “not only the love of liberty, but a thorough knowledge of 
the rights of man, may pervade all the nations of the earth, so 
that a philosopher may set foot anywhere on its surface and say, 
‘This is my country.’””° 

Near the close of his long life, Benjamin Franklin sponsored a 
meeting on March 8, 1788, to establish a permanent society of 
Philadelphia printers. After the death of their founder, the mem- 
bers changed the name of the organization to the Franklin Soci- 
ety. In all of these activities, Franklin reflected the opinion of 
Philadelphia’s mechanics. They invoked the revolutionary theme 
of freedom and equality to demand the same access to income, 
and a voice in government, equal to other citizens. They took a 
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leading part in the Democratic-Republican Societies during the 
1790's, the organizations that supported the French Revolution 
and Jeffersonian Democracy. Mechanics contributed half of the 
more than 200 members of the Democratic Society of Pennsylva- 
nia, formed in Philadelphia in May or June, 1793—the largest and 
most influential of the popular associations.® 

The view that workers faced the main burdens of society 
while the upper classes did nothing useful is reflected by the 
signboard above a tavern called the Four Alls frequented by 
Philadelphia workmen. The signboard portrayed a mansion with 
four appropriately dressed figures standing on its steps and an 
explanatory inscription below reading: “1. King—I govern all; 2. 
General—I fight for all; 3. Minister—I pray for all; 4. Laborer— 
and I pay for all.”” 

The feeling of Philadelphia’s mechanics that the arrogance and 
power of the upper classes were undermining the achievements 
of ‘76 was strengthened by significant economic developments. 
Substantial changes in the productive processes were occurring 
in various crafts as a powerful merchant capitalist group 
emerged. The merchant capitalist bought raw material, found a 
producer to manufacture them into finished goods, and secured 
a buyer for their sale. The master craftsman who owned a work- 
shop became little more than a labor contractor. His profit was 
the difference between the price he received from the merchant 
capitalist and the wages he paid to his workmen. As David T. 
Saposs has observed, the masters thus could gain only from 
changes in “wages and work,” and of necessity embarked on a 
search for new methods of production, “They organized their 
workmen in teams,” according to Saposs, “with the work subdi- 
vided in order to lessen dependence on skill and to increase 
speed of output. They played the less skilled against the more 
skilled....and reduced wages while enhancing exertion.” Presence 
of the merchant capitalist, he continues, “intensifies...the antago- 
nism between ‘capital and labor’... by forcing the separation of 
function and class a step further than it nad been forced.” 

In order to increase his production and compete for the orders 
of the merchant capitalists, the master often cut wages and, while 
maintaining the traditional sun-to-sun working day, eliminated 
part of the time formerly allotted for meals, drink, and rest. As in 
colonial and revolutionary Philadelphia, the regular working 
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hours for craftsmen and laborers generally extended from sun- 
rise to sunset at least six days a week. (Printers were one of the 
few exceptions to this rule.) The actual hours of labor were some- 
what less than this arduous schedule might suggest because 
meals, morning and afternoon rest periods and other customary 
pauses broke up the working day. Even thus mitigated, more 
than twelve hours of actual labor were required in the years’ 
hottest and longest days. With the advent of the merchant capi- 
talist, and the elimination of the time previously set aside for 
meals, drink, and rest, the workers continued to spend all their 
daylight hours on the job but had to work an even greater por- 
tion of the day. Furthermore, wages of the workers who were 
paid by the piece often fell at the same time that prices for goods 
rose. Hence workers were required to work a longer day for the 
same pay. In 1806 a skilled shoemaker testified: “I could only 
make eight dollars and a half a week, and worked from five in 
the morning till twelve or one at night.”® 

Receiving less for his product, the employer in turn squeezed 
wages in order to market his product advantageously. He also 
brought in less skilled workers from other cities, a possibility that 
increased with the growth of transportation facilities. Slowly in 
certain trades, journeymen were being forced by mercantile-ori- 
ented quantity production toward the lower class position of 
meagerly paid and permanent unskilled labor.? 

Reflecting the existing trend of Philadelphians to meet in vol- 
untary associations for almost every facet of their mutual en- 
deavor,!° men of a particular trade would form a mutual benefit 
society. A mutual fund was established into which each member 
paid a specified amount and from which his family would re- 
ceive payments in time of need, perhaps the father’s illness or 
help for his widow and children on his death. The advantage to 
workingmen was the assurance that relief could be demanded 
from the common fund as a right, enabling society members to 
avoid the degrading experience of being forced to receive public 
or private charity." 

At first masters and journeymen had belonged to the same 
mutual aid societies, but in the late 1790s, as cooperation be- 
tween employers and workers broke down increasingly, a proc- 
ess intensified by the appearance of the merchant capitalist, jour- 
neymen formed their own benevolent associations. Mutual aid 
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societies of journeymen printers, carpenters, cordwainers, hat- 
ters, tailors, and bricklayers became common in Philadelphia 
during the decade. But as employers continued to reduce wages 
and speeded up work, journeymen began to turn these societies 
into trade unions to protect themselves.!? 

Journeymen printers organized first. In 1786 twenty-six of 
them banded together to protest a reduction in their wages. They 
resolved not to work for less than six dollars a week and agreed 
to support any journeymen who was discharged because he re- 
fused to work for less. The result was Philadelphia’s first labor 
strike, and it brought the first provisions for a union strike bene- 
fit in the country. The struggle lasted for some time before the 
terms were finally accepted by the employers. 

This labor victory set the scene for other actions to follow. In 
1791 the city’s journeymen carpenters walked out in an unsuc- 
cessful strike against their masters. “Self-preservation,” they cried, 
“has induced us to enter into indissoluble union with each other.” 
The sides were clearly drawn. The journeymen carpenters united 
after their employers attempted to reduce wages. Even worse, 
masters paid by time in the summer when the working day un- 
der a sun-up to sun-set arrangement, was longest and by piece in 
the winter when the day was shortest. The journeymen carpen- 
ters bitterly resented this arrangement which was much to the 
masters’ advantage. They demanded that the working day be 
fixed from 6:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. with two hours off for meals, 
regardless of the season. In short, a ten-hour day instead of sun- 
up to sun-down. The masters replied with ridicule in an adver- 
tisement: “They will work from six to six—how absurd!” They 
moaned: “If customs productive of idleness and dissipation be 
introduced by journeymen carpenters, the contagion will soon be 
communicated to other artificers.” 

The journeymen carpenters lost but , as the masters feared, the 
“contagion” spread. In 1794 the Federal Society of Chair Makers 
was organized, and on April 13, 1794, on behalf of the Society, 
three Philadelphia journeymen deposited with the clerk of the 
district of Pennsylvania The Philadelphia Cabinet and Chair-Maker’s 
Book of Prices. Thus began a two-year battle between the craft's 
employers and employees. The masters stood firm against the 
demands for higher wages set forth in the Book of Prices, and 
announced in the city’s newspapers that they had positions for 
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thirty or forty journeymen cabinetmakers who might need work. 
In 1795 the Society issued a similar expanded edition of the Book 
of Prices. The masters responded this time by attempting to break 
the union by blacklisting members and securing the cooperation 
of employers in other cities. The journeymen were left with no 
real choice but to fight. The union’s leadership pursued a com- 
plex and sophisticated strategy, for an 18th century labor strug- 
gle. First, the workers called a “turn-out,” as strikes were then 
known. Second, in order to support themselves through the 
strike, they organized a cooperative “Furniture Ware Room” for 
the sale of furniture, and appealed to the public to support their 
struggle by patronizing the Ware Room on Market Street. Finally, 
they appealed to journeymen of different crafts in Philadelphia 
and other American cities. Their 1796 statement fulsomely 
thanked the other societies in Philadelphia that had assisted them 
in their struggle, “in particular the respectable and independent 
Societies of Hatters and Shoemakers whose general assistance 
has enabled us to answer the most extensive demands of the 
public.” They closed with a call for a general meeting of many 
societies—house carpenters, tailors, goldsmiths, saddlers, coo- 
pers, painters, and printers—"in order to digest a plan of union, 
for the protection of their mutual independence." 

Just a month before, the Philadelphia journeymen had called 
upon their counterparts in New York. The Argus of March 4,1796, 
published an appeal “from the working Cabinet Makers in Phila- 
delphia, to their mechanical Fellow Citizens,” to “repel any at- 
tack that has or may be made upon societies of this description.” 
The Philadelphians asked their New York brethren to declare 
themselves ready to assist “in a cause which will determine the 
independence of so useful a body as the working Citizens of 
America.” “Thus,” writes Sharon V. Salinger, “journeymen cabi- 
netmakers did not perceive their struggle as an isolated event; 
they were learning that workers had to organize to secure their 
independence.” They also learned “that journeymen and masters 
no longer shared the same interests and goals.”!3 

The Federal Society of Journeymen Cabinet Makers not only 
won the strike but became the strongest trade union in early 
America. 

The Federal Society of Journeymen Cordwainers of Philadel- 
phia was organized in 1791 to protect the journeymen shoe 
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workers from “scab labor.” They conducted at least three strikes 
by 1800, the first called by a bona fide union in our history. 
(Strikes before this, including that of the printers in 1786, had 
been spontaneous.) When the bootmakers walked out in sympa- 
thy, they were probably the first to go out on a sympathy strike. 
In 1794 the shoemakers even compelled the employers to hire 
union members only.4 

The Philadelphia cordwainers’ union was also the first in 
American history to face the charge of conspiring to combine to 
raise wages. The conspiracy charge emerged out of an action 
taken by their employers in 1805-06 in an attempt to crush the 
union. The attempt failed, even though the leaders and several 
members of the union were fined, and it further exacerbated the 
conflict between capital and labor in Philadelphia. 

The pro-Jefferson and pro-labor Philadelphia Aurora and Gen- 
eral Advertiser argued additionally on November 27, 1805: 
“Among the blessings which were promised to mankind by the 
American Revolution was the emancipation of industry from fet- 
ters forged by luxury, laziness, aristocracy and fraud.” Should 
the masters have the right to “say to another, contrary to the will 
of him who labors, what shall be the price of his labor,” the 
Federal Constitution would be “a farce” and the Bill of Rights 
“only a satire upon human aspirations.” 

Meanwhile, Philadelphia underwent the initial stages of in- 
dustrialization. Commerce declined in importance while manu- 
facturing expanded.!® In 1805 the first really extensive cotton 
mill, using new machines to manufacture cotton goods, flannel, 
and yarn, was established near Philadelphia. Its machines were 
tended by women and children as well as by men.!” 

The rise of factory production in Philadelphia accelerated after 
the Embargo Act of 1807 and the subsequent Non-Intercourse 
Acts. John Mellish noted when he visited the city in 1810-11 that 
“manufactures of this city are rising into great importance. The 
principal are leather of every description, a great variety of wood 
and iron works, ships, ropes, fermented and distilled liquors, 
earthenware, tin-plate, hats, stockings and a vast variety of cloths 
of various descriptions.”!8 

But most manufacturing was still home production. As David 
Montgomery points out: “The city and county of Philadelphia in 
1809 produced 65,326 yards of cloth in its six factories on both 
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hand and power looms, but its home production amounted to 
233,232 yards.”!9 Most production, moreover, was being done in 
workshops. Compared to 384 manufacturing establishments in 
1810, shops and workshops numbered 1,212.” 

Times were hard during the War of 1812 for Philadelphia la- 
bor due to serious dislocation of economic activity and inflation. 
Business failures and high unemployment on top of high prices 
made life very difficult.2! By 1815, however, the economy had 
recovered, and trends initiated in the first decade of the century 
continued. Turnpikes, bridges and canals received legislative ap- 
propriations. The influence of merchant capitalists grew rapidly 
as the market expanded, and so did the increase in the number of 
trade unions.” 

But the postwar economic boom was temporary. British and 
other European goods began reentering the American market in 
1816, checking the growth of fledgling American manufactures 
that had been protected from foreign competition, first by the 
Embargo and later by the war itself.% By 1817 Philadelphia 
manufacturing enterprises were in trouble, and at the end of 
1818, a full-scale depression developed. Philadelphia’s leading 
economist and publicist, Matthew Cary, observed 


that the enlivening sound of the spindle, the loom, and the hammer 
has in many places almost ceased to be heard—that our merchants 
and traders are daily swept away by bankruptcy one after an- 
other—that our banks are drained of their specie—that our cities 
exhibit an unvarying scene of gloom and despair....”4 


Philadelphia employers laid off workers, and unemployment 
grew. Compared with 9,700 employed in 30 branches of industry 
in 1816, only 2,180 were employed in them in 1819. A report of a 
committee of the Pennsylvania Senate spoke of “A general suspen- 
sion of labour...In our cities and towns, by which thousands of our 
most useful citizens are rendered destitute of the means of sup- 
port, and are reduced to the extremity of poverty and despair.”» 

In 1820 possibly 20,000 Philadelphians (in a population of 
about 100,000) were out of work. In addition, even those who 
managed to cling to their jobs took severe wage cuts. In this 
situation it is hardly surprising that an end came to most of the 
few Philadelphia unions which had survived court decisions, 
blacklists, and lost strikes.26 
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The depression was relatively brief. By early 1821 recovery 
was underway and by 1823 a strong upswing was in progress. 
But general unrest in working class circles did not disappear. On 
the contrary, it intensified with the return of prosperity. The 
trend toward using apprentices or half-trained journeymen in 
place of skilled artisans, a trend which began with the entrance of 
the merchant capitalist before the economic depression, in- 
creased considerably as Philadelphia began to export manufac- 
tured goods to the rapidly expanding Southern and Western 
states and territories. To meet the demands of the export mar- 
kets, quality was sacrificed for cheapness. An enterprising mer- 
chant capitalist could profit greatly by concentrating manufactur- 
ing in large units by less skilled journeymen. By the mid-1820s 
shoes, clothing, furniture, carriages, bricks, rope, cigars, brushes, 
barrels, candy, and hats were all produced in large although not 
mechanized factories.?” 

In Manayunk, a few miles from downtown Philadelphia, the 
textile industry became fully established in the mid-1820s, with 
water-powered spinning and weaving machinery, and tenements 
housing scores of operatives. The large cotton mill of Borie, 
Legueren & Keating had 4,500 spindles and 120 power looms, 
which produced over 20,000 yards of cloth per week, and em- 
ployed over two hundred operatives. With small mills making 
wool for hats, and bedding, over half a million dollars was in- 
vested in Manayunk manufacturing, and the town had grown 
from a mere village to over 1400 people in 1828.78 

In Kensington and Moyanmensing, textile factories also 
emerged, although much of the work continued to be performed 
by outworkers, “thousands of weavers who turned out cotton 
cloth in hand frames in tiny red-brick cottages lined up in mo- 
notonous rows on grid-like streets.”*? Hazard’s Register for Janu- 
ary 1828 listed 104 warping mills in operation in Philadelphia, 
employing approximately 4,500 weavers, 3,000 spoolers, 2,000 
bobbin winders, and 200 dyers.*° 

By divorcing skilled from unskilled work, the factories and the 
enlarged workshops paved the way for the introduction of 
cheaply rewarded labor—including women, children and con- 
victs—in unskilled jobs. For those craftsmen who experienced a 
worsening of conditions at the work place, a feeling of loss of 
independence or the threat of its loss in the near future probably 
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stung as sharply as any specific grievance. The slightest speedup, 
the shortening of a break, the failure to allow drinking on the job, 
a slowing in the mobility from journeyman to master, the sub-di- 
vision of the productive process—signaled the taking of a long 
step backward from the existence of an independent craftsman. 

Even in times of relative prosperity, workingmen felt an in- 
creasing sense of injustice. They resented the long hours of work, 
the tyrannical and overbearing conduct of employers and master 
capitalists, the constant fear of unemployment. Prosperity ap- 
peared tenuous, subject to the whims of a fluctuating economy, 
uncertain credit and currency, and competition from unskilled 
labor. In good times and bad times, workingmen felt that they 
were not receiving an equitable share of the wealth they had 
helped to create or, as some felt, had alone created 31 

For a growing number of workers, living conditions were de- 
clining at an alarming rate. Forced to live in crowded dwellings, 
in tenements and basement hovels, they were without the bene- 
fits of fresh air, sunlight or the most rudimentary of sanitary 
facilities. The stagnant pools of sewage in the streets and yards of 
these districts provided a natural home for the scourge of chol- 
era, which swept the city, leaving hundreds dead who could not 
escape to the countryside.3? 

The declining, uncertain conditions confronting workers in 
Philadelphia stood out in a stark contrast when compared with 
to opulence and privileges enjoyed by the rich in the “era of the 
common man.” Conditions for the wealthy Philadelphians were 
a far cry from those suffered by the workers.*? Here is what a 
Philadelphia workingman pointed out in 1827: 


When we look around us, my fellow workmen, we behold men on 
every side, enjoying wealth in all its luxuriant profusion—clothed 
in fine garments, and faring sumptuously every day; while we, 
comparatively, receive nothing but the crumbs which fall from 
their tables. 


There were, he noted, “but few indeed, who produce wealth 
that ever enjoy it; while those who produce nothing, enjoy it with 
all its attendant blessings and comforts.”*4 

The man who drew this picture was William Heighton, a 28- 
year old cordwainer, who was to play a very important role in 
the creation and shaping of the early American labor movement. 
Heighton was born in Oundle in Northamptonshire, England, in 
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1800, and came to the United States with his family as a youth.® 
The Heightons arrived in this country without much means, and 
William went to work at the shoemakers’ trade in Southwark, a 
southerly district of Philadelphia county. Here he lived with his 
wife, the former Ann Beckley, and young daughter.*° 

William Heighton received little formal education, but he did 
have some biblical training, and he was familiar with a number 
of economic works of the time. Like many other artisans and 
mechanics, Heighton was influenced by the ideas of David Ri- 
cardo, the classical British economist. Ricardo argued that only 
labor adds value to natural resources and that the price of every 
product is determined by the work put into it. Ricardo warned 
also against overpopulation because it eventually led to such 
high rents that every other economic activity became unprofit- 
able. He also postulated, like Adam Smith, that the economy 
operated best without the strong hand of government and with 
free trade and the free market.?” 

Not everyone accepted the population and free trade ideas of 
Ricardo, but his labor theory of value had an enormous influence 
in workingclass circles during the Jacksonian era. This theory 
was broadened into a school of economic thinkers and publicists 
known as the Ricardian Socialists. They spoke for the “producing 
classes,” as they termed the workingmen. Forerunners of the sci- 
entific socialism of Marx and Engels, the Ricardian Socialists 
were in revolt against the unequal distribution of wealth under 
capitalism, which resulted in the accumulation of large amounts 
of capital in the hands of the few.°8 

The Ricardian Socialist premise—that labor was the source of 
all value and deserved to realize the full value of the time it put 
into production—reappears in much of the Jacksonian era litera- 
ture in Philadelphia. In fact, it even preceded the Jacksonian era. 
It was put forth by Benjamin Franklin, the most famous of Phila- 
delphia’s artisans, in his A Modest Inquiry into the Nature and Ne- 
cessity of a Paper Currency (1731),°? by William Duane, the radical 
Jeffersonian editor of the Philadelphia Aurora in his “Politics for 
Farmers and Mechanics” published in 1807,4° by Cornelius 
Blatchley, a New Jersey physician and Christian socialist in Some 
Causes of Popular Poverty, published in 1817.47 All three may have 
influenced Heighton’s thought. 
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Although William Thompson’s An Inquiry into the Principles of 
the Distribution of Wealth was presented to the editor of the Phila- 
delphia National Gazette in 1824 by Robert Owen—the British 
Utopian Socialist—during his stay in the city,42 Heighton did not 
read the treatise by the famous Ricardian Socialist. Nor does 
Heighton appear to have been familiar with Observations on the 
Sources and Effects of Unequal Wealth, published in 1826, by Lang- 
don Byllesby, a Philadelphia printer and publicist. But the two 
men’s ideas overlap at some points. Like Heighton, Byllesby con- 
demned “the existing system of unequal wealth and individual 
privation,” and called for “such an arrangement as will secure to 
the producer the full products and control of the fruits of his 
labour, from their incipience to their consumption.” 

Heighton was definitely influenced by John Gray’s A Lecture 
on Human Happiness.° Gray’s influence upon Philadelphia's 
working class movement was considerable. Between 1825, when 
it was first published, and the following year, Gray’s Lecture was 
reprinted in Philadelphia three times. Two years later the na- 
tion’s first labor newspaper, The Mechanics’ Free Press (about 
which more later) published the Lecture serially for its working 
class readers. Such was the influence of Gray’s tract that it was 
credited with awakening class consciousness among working- 
class Philadelphia.*® 

Gray began with the claim that “society is the natural condition 
of mankind,” and that “the propensity to exchange labour for la- 
bour” was the foundation of human society. Gray then attacked 
Thomas Paine and the eighteenth-century Republican tradition 
for their notion that social evils stemmed from bad government. 
Why “do we so frequently attribute our miseries to the defects of 
governments,” he asked, “since it is exclusively by barter that 
power is introduced into the world.” All existing reforms, Gray 
argued, ignored the fundamental fact that the cause of human 
misery was economic rather that political in nature. “By an end- 
less variety of charitable institutions, monuments equally to be- 
nevolence and ignorance, we attempt to subdue the evils of soci- 
ety, but the attempt is vain.” Only solutions which “annihilate the 
causes whence the evils of mankind arise” and provide for “an 
equal distribution of the means of happiness to all,” can ever 
hope for success. 
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From the beginning, Gray proposed no partial reform but the 
total remaking of society. The principles he defended spoke di- 
rectly to the workingman. “Every necessity, convenience, and 
comfort of life,” he declared, “is obtained by human labour (and) 
every member of the community who is not engaged in (labor) is 
an UNPRODUCTIVE member of society” and hence “exacts a DIRECT 
TAX upon the productive classes.” In England, Gray calculated, 
the social producers received only one-fifth of the wealth they 
produced; the remainder went to the non-producers such as 
manufacturers, who were “only useful as directors and superin- 
tendents of manufactories,” and merchants, who were “mere dis- 
tributors of wealth, who are paid for their trouble by the labour of those 
who create it.” 

Examining the income of the non-productive classes, Gray 
found that much of it came from rents and interest. Rent, Gray 
thought, violated a fundamental principle of social justice. “The 
earth is the natural inheritance of all mankind,” he declared, and 
thus it belonged “to no man in particular, but to every man.” 
“What does the landlord do?” Gray asked his readers. The an- 
swer was self-evident: “He does nothing!” Having expended no 
labor he could claim no right to the property he rented. 

Gray found in interest yet “another mode of obtaining labour 
without giving an equivalent for it.” For Gray moneylending was 
founded upon an unjust contract: “All just contracts have for 
their foundation equal quantities of labour,” he wrote. But as the 
moneylender performs no productive labor, he has no labor of 
his own to exchange. Thus he is able to lend money at interest 
only because his accumulated wealth gave him power over those 
in need of money. In a just society, Gray argued, accumulated 
wealth would only be used for self-support in old age, not as a 
means to provide an income at another's expense. “If a man ac- 
cumulates a fortune and chooses to retire upon it,” Gray rea- 
soned, “the moment he ceases to do something to support him- 
self, that fortune ought to decrease by every shilling he takes 
from it.” 

Gray called capitalist competition “one fountain head of evil” 
that had “filled the earth with wretchedness, and baffled every 
attempt to render mankind virtuous and happy.” “It is competi- 
tion,” he wrote “which fixed the quantity of wealth obtained by 
the productive classes.” Moreover, competition for employment 
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tended to drive wages down to the level of minimum subsis- 
tence, “to that portion which is just sufficient to support bodily 
strength and continue (the) race.” For Gray, however, competi- 
tion led to more than subsistence wages; it put a break on social 
production itself. “In the present state of society,” he declared, 
“production is limited by demand.” This being the case, low 
wages made for an artificially lower social demand, and this in 
turn limited total social production. Thus for Gray, capitalism led 
not only to a maldistribution of wealth but to an inefficient econ- 
omy as well. 

In Gray’s Lecture Philadelphia workingmen found a compre- 
hensive argument for artisan socialism, and, more broadly, a so- 
cialism of the producing classes. In place of capitalist competition 
with its attendant unemployment, low wages, and grinding pov- 
erty, producer socialism offered a cooperative community of 
farmers and craftsmen freed from the uncertainty of achieving a 
competency. As Gray put it, “Let us abolish (competition) and 
we should then have as much wealth as we have the power OF 
CREATINGH! "47 

In many ways Gray’s Lecture mirrored the arguments of Phila- 
delphia’s emerging socialist tradition.4% There is also ample evi- 
dence that Heighton had absorbed the socialist writings of John 
Gray. In 1826, taking what he had seen of the position of workers 
in England and combining it with Gray's socialist ideas, Heigh- 
ton reached the conclusion that Philadelphia’s working classes 
were divided and powerless because of their ignorance of the 
fundamental tenets of political economy. “If the working class 
had always been as enlightened as any other class of the commu- 
nity,” he reasoned, then the interests of working people would 
have been promoted “at least equally with the interest of any 
other class of the community.” For Heighton the degraded posi- 
tion of Philadelphia’s working class argued persuasively that 
they had not been as enlightened as they should, and he set out 
to promote a plan that would “gradually and indefinitely im- 
prove their condition.”4° 

Heighton spent the fall and winter of 1826 discussing the 
“truths” of Gray’s Lecture on Human Happiness and his own con- 
cepts of the problem dealt with by the Ricardian Socialists as it 
related to the plight of the Philadelphia workingmen in particu- 
lar and in the United States in general. He discussed these ideas 
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among friends and fellow journeymen in Southwark, and, by 
early 1827, he was ready to test his plan in the public arena. In 
two addresses: Address to the Members of Trade Societies and to the 
Working Classes Generally and An Address Delivered before the Me- 
chanics and Working Classes Generally of the City and County of 
Philadelphia which he delivered throughout the working-class 
wards of the city and suburbs, and which were later published as 
pamphlets, Heighton noted that “the times are rapidly and per- 
manently growing harder and more oppressive.” Ordinary work- 
ingmen were finding increasing “difficulty...obtaining a subsis- 
tence,” he observed, and the ability of their “trade societies...to 
prevent or ... stop the progress of this growing depression (were) 
rapidly de-creasing.” The cause of this “decline in our general 
prosperity,” he argued, was “solely a GENERAL WANT OF INFORMA- 
TION, among the mass of the people relative to the true nature of 
what constitutes their rights and interests.” Accordingly, Heigh- 
ton devoted the remainder of his address to revealing and “ex- 
hibit(ing) the relation that existed between the (higher) classes 
and the working class.” 

Heighton’s Address, like his other published speeches, drew 
heavily upon Gray’s A Lecture on Human Happiness. “I regret,” he 
wrote at one point, “that this little work has not yet obtained a 
more extensive circulation; it contains truths that could not fail to 
open the eyes of mankind if they were but generally diffused.” 
He insisted that “it ought to be read by every man.”°? 

Following Gray, who began his Lecture on Human Happiness 
with an analysis of class relations in Britain, Heighton launched 
his Address by surveying class relations in Philadelphia. Heighton 
insisted that labor was the source of all wealth, that working 
people were “the sole authors of all the luxuries ... and of all the 
property of wealth that is in existence.” But he noted, even a brief 
stroll through the city’s working-class neighborhoods made it all 
too obvious that producers were “put off with a scanty portion of 
the coarsest and meanest of their own productions” and were 
“deprived of almost everything which is calculated to...render 
life a blessing.” 

The cause of this inequality, Heighton argued, was the exploi- 
tation of the producing by the non-producing classes of society. 
Heighton insisted that only manual workers created wealth by 
developing raw materials into finished goods. (He rejected the 
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position of the Jeffersonian reformers who had broadened their 
definition of productive classes to include merchants and bank- 
ers, thereby failing to appreciate the separate interests and plight 
of American wage earners.) Heighton divided the “producers” 
into two categories—the “productive” and the “official” laborers. 
Productive labor was that which “produces or brings into exist- 
ence some real, tangible articles of wealth” while the second “is 
necessary in effecting exchange of different articles, in transfer- 
ring them from...one place to another, and in various modes of 
preparing them for man’s use.”°3 

Unlike most contemporary radicals, Heighton considered un- 
skilled labor as producers in the category of “official” laborers. 
Indeed, Heighton urged workers to abandon all concept of differ- 
ences among them and the belief that some workers were supe- 
rior to others: 


We must ... divest ourselves of every thing mean and vulgar, and 
no longer speak contemptuously of our fellow-workmen, because 
they do not follow the same occupation as ourselves... We must 
cast away all vulgar prejudices which had their origin in false pride 
and ignorance, and hail every well disposed fellow-workingman as 
brother. The different trades can never become united, so long as 
the members of one trade consider themselves better than those of 
another; and without a union of different trades, we must ever 
remain the slaves of accumulators. When we can become united 
like a band of brothers in claiming our equal rights, oppression will 
begin to totter on its throne, and extortion tremble on its rotten seat. 
Monopoly will hide its hideous form from the glance of contempt, 
while equality, justice, harmony, and happiness will unfurl their 
peaceful banners over the community. 


Heighton’s analysis continued with the argument that the 
nonproductive classes in society—the “Legislative,” “Judicial,” 
“Theological,” “Commercial,” “Independent,” “Military,” i.e., 
bankers, merchants, landlords, military officers, professionals, 
clergymen—were the accumulators; in short, they lived off 
wealth, but did not produce it. Wealth, he emphasized, was pro- 
duced by labor but the highest rewards went not to those who 
performed the greatest, but to those who did the least labor. For 
wealth was solely the product of labor, the labor of the “produc- 
tive” and “official” workers: “...these together constitute the 
WORKING CLASS...there is no wealth in the nation that is either 
created or acquired by exchange, solely and exclusively through 
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the labours of this class. They furnish each individual in the na- 
tion with all real wealth...” 
Then Heighton pointed to “the central paradox”: 


We find ourselves oppressed on every hand—we labor hard in 
producing all the comforts of life for the employment of others, 
while we ourselves obtain but a scanty portion, and even that in the 
present state of society depends on the will of the employer.” 


Heighton asked why it was that “we, who bring wealth into 
existence are deprived of the comfort it yields? Why are we re- 
duced to poverty, slighted and despised by those who live at 
ease upon the products of our labor?” He traced the source of 
labor’s degradation to the economic and political domination of 
American society by the non-producers, enabling the privileged 
few to accumulate the results of labor’s productivity while they 
themselves produced nothing.*° 

But why had this occurred in a country that had a few decades 
before fought a successful revolutionary war to free itself from 
monarchy and establish the first Republic in modern history? 
Looking at the situation in the United States 36 years after the 
victory over England, Heighton drew a sharp distinction be- 
tween the freedom said to be enjoyed by Americans under the 
Constitution and that experienced in practice. Of those who had 
seen the life of the working people and that of the non-producers 
who would say that “the sacred sounds of Liberty and EQUALITY 
had any actual existence?’ among us or in reality, more than mere 
empty sounds?” 

The reason for this situation was “easy” to discover. Heighton 
proceeded to explain how the mechanics, artisans, and laborers 
of the Revolution had shed their blood and given their lives to 
maintain the rights pledged in the Declaration of Independence, 
only to find when the war was over that these rights had been 
snatched from them by the non-producing class: 


If the wealth producing class had claimed their rights at the birth of 
our national liberty, and maintained them unimpaired to this day, 
we should not have been in our present degraded condition. But 
for the want of information relative to their rights and powers, they 
were controlled by those possessing skill, who assumed the power 
of forming laws which have ever since chained the working class 
down to poverty. For the want of knowledge among our predeces- 
sors, they were led to surrender their rights to the non-productive 
and accumulating class, and thereby subjected themselves to deg- 
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radation and oppression, which has been handed down to us, and 

will continue to grow deeper and more severe until we shall obtain 

the requisite information to claim and possess those rights."° 

To achieve the education of the working class, a working- 
men’s press had to be established in every city in the United 
States. To supplement the newspapers, a workingmen’s library 
should also be established, with facilities for reading, lectures 
and debates. “Here the workingmen must educate themselves 
and learn to speak in their own behalf. In such an atmosphere of 
knowledge, they could learn one another’s talents and qualifica- 
tions for public office. Soon the working classes would be in a 
position to nominate candidates from their own ranks.”°? 

The success of Heighton’s plan depended upon the coopera- 
tion of the various trade unions. Up to now, he believed each had 
been too much concerned only with its own special problems. 
What was needed was a central trades organization which would 
be a vehicle for establishing unity among the working classes. 
“When we can become united like a band of brothers in claiming 
our equal rights, oppression will begin to totter on its throne, and 
extortion tremble on its rotten seat.” 

The establishment of unions (societies as he called them) by 
workingmen, Heighton believed, was the “ground work,” the 
solid foundation on which the advance of their interests could be 
built; with each society represented at a “Grand convention.” 
“When different branches or occupations of the working class 
have formed societies, and properly organized themselves, the 
first difficulty in our way will be overcome.” 

But even this was not enough. So far “we have only been 
lopping off the branches of the evil, which immediately shoot 
forth again—let us henceforth aim our blows at the root, and 
thus at once destroy both root and branch. The formation of 
societies, and standing out for wages, or hours, although it may 
serve a trifling temporary good purpose, is best but poor patch 
work to cobble up a condition so tattered as ours.” The truth was 
that everyone who had become rich had done so “by legalized 
extortion: the laws of the country protect him in robbing the 
working classes of their productions and appropriating them to 
his own use without giving an equivalent in exchange.” 

Heighton therefore called upon the working class to launch a 
movement to make America the kind of country the revolution- 
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ary workers had fought for but failed to establish. This necessi- 
tated the unity of all workers, the education of working class, 
and political action to restore the rights of the producers. Educa- 
tion must come first, for the blessings of universal suffrage was 
useless to the worker if he possessed insufficient knowledge to 
make proper use of it. Then must come the unification of the 
trade unions of a city and then working-class political action. “If 
we can unite in electing such men to office as are openly avowed 
friends to our rights and interests, our greatest difficulty will be 
overcome..." 

To describe “the evils under which the working people are 
laboring” and set forth “a plan for their efficient removal,” 
Heighton published two addresses in 1827. 

In April he published anonymously 


An ADDRESS to the members of Trade Societies, and to the Working 
Classes Generally: Being an Exposition of the Relative Situation, Condi- 
tion and Future Prospects of Working People in the United States of 
America, Together with a Suggestion and Outlines of a PLAN by which 
they may Gradually and Indefinitely Improve Their Condition. By a 
Fellow-Labourer 


Later that same year, Heighton published a second anony- 
mous address: 


An Address, Delivered before the Mechanics and Working Classes Gener- 
ally, of the city and county of Philadelphia, of the Universal church, in 
Callowehill Street, on Wednesday Evening, November 21, 1827, by the 
“UNLETTERED MECHANIC.’ 


Publication of the first of the two Addresses was financed by 
Heighton himself, the second by a “Mechanics’ Delegation.” Both 
were immensely popular among workingmen in Philadelphia, 
and were, as one scholar notes, “the most literate and original to 
appear on the scene at the time,”®° while another describes them 
as “among the most eloquent and lucid examples of early work- 
ing-class radicalism.”6” Robert Owen, the Utopian Socialist, was 
in Philadelphia in June 1827 to speak at the Franklin Institute, 
and upon reading Heighton’s first Address, signed “a Fellow-La- 
borer” told his audience: 


I was very much delighted a day to two ago, to have put into my 
hands a little pamphlet, addressed “to the members of trade socie- 
ties and to the working classes generally....” The author of this 
pamphlet has been too modest to put his name to it; I have looked 
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over it generally, but quite sufficiently to ascertain its nature, and I 
find more truth and valuable knowledge in this little work, than in 
all the writings on political economy that I have met with. It is from 
one, who probably has not been educated in the lettered ranks—an 
uneducated man, except by nature and good common sense. Those 
who read it, therefore, will not direct their attention to the mere 
words, but to the object of finding certain ideas simply and frankly 
expressed. And I strongly recommend this little work to every 
producer in America—let them read and study it, and they will see 
their condition and relative situation in society. 


Upon his return to England, Owen had Heighton’s pamphlet 
reprinted for the education of the British working classes.® 

Lewis H. Arky points out that Heighton’s first Address was “a 
unique departure in Ricardian socialist literature, both here and 
abroad.” Directed to the urban worker, it was “designed to oper- 
ate within existing social and political conditions rather than sug- 
gesting retreat to a remote community.” Although Heighton 
defended Owen’s communitarianism, he did not propose that 
city mechanics should leave for the countryside and build a new 
society in the wilderness. The solution to their problems was 
through a workingmen’s movement in their own community, 
and especially through the intelligent use of the suffrage, giving 
their votes to those who would help them find “effectual reme- 
dies for improving our depressed condition.” If workingmen 
could avoid party affiliation and adhere only to class affiliation, 
they could elect officials who would represent their interests. Of 
paramount importance in assisting themselves, the workingmen 
had to consider at once nominating their own candidates, select- 
ing men pledged to serve the interests of working people. If this 
method of operation succeeded in Philadelphia, mechanics in 
other cities would soon follow suit.” 

Heighton proposed the creation of a powerful central associa- 
tion of Philadelphia’s journeymen’s societies which would collect 
and administer a collective strike fund, direct turnouts, and re- 
cruit new members. Such an association, he thought, would give 
to Philadelphia’s wage-earning journeymen a collective power 
they could not hope to have in independent trade societies. With 
the reins of economic power restored to the hands of the city’s 
producers, Heighton thought, the association would be better 
able to support a political branch that could overcome the system 
of special privilege that ruled politics and to restore true democ- 
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racy to Philadelphia. “If the members of the different Trade So- 
cieties in this city are willing to follow this program,” he de- 
clared, “I see nothing which can materially impede their progress 
or prevent their success.””! 

Philadelphia workingmen, who either heard or read Heigh- 
ton’s plea for the unions of the city to unite in a central organiza- 
tion around a program of social reconstruction, joined forces 
early in December 1827 to create the Mechanics’ Union of Trade 
Associations, the nation’s (perhaps the world’s) first bona fide 
labor movement. Although a city federation of local trade socie- 
ties from different crafts arose in Manchester, England in 1826, it 
“expired before it was so much as known to a large majority of 
the operatives in the neighborhood.”72 

Heighton’s Address at the Universalist Church on November 
21, 1827 contained an invitation to the members of the trade un- 
ions to send appointed committees to a “general convention” to 
“hear and adopt” the constitution already drawn up by prelimi- 
nary delegates, whose purpose was described as being to raise “a 
general fund to assist each other in cases of emergencies.” Repre- 
sentation from each trade union was to be based on one delegate 
for every ten members. Those trades not yet organized into un- 
ions were urged quickly to do so and send delegates. 

Meeting at Tyler’s Tavern early in December 1827, the dele- 
gates adopted a preamble and a constitution containing twenty- 
three articles and sixteen bylaws. All were ratified in January 
1928. 

The Preamble and Constitution of the Mechanics’ Union of 
Trade Associations were written by William Heighton. The Pre- 
amble was written “to read like a Declaration of Independence 
for workingmen,” and its opening words explained the impetus 
behind the formation of the first city central labor body: 


We, the Journeymen Mechanics of the City and County of Philadel- 
phia, conscious that our condition in society is lower than justice 
demands it should be, and feeling our inability, individually, to 
ward off from ourselves and families those numerous evils which 
result from an unequal and very excessive accumulation of wealth 
and power into the hands of a few, are desirous of forming an 
Association, which shall avert as much as possible those evils 
which poverty and increasing toil have already inflicted, and 
which threaten ultimately to overwhelm and destroy us. 
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Such an Association might not have been necessary, the me- 
chanics suggested, “if the products of our industry or an equita- 
ble proportion of them, were appropriated to our actual wants 
and comforts...but this is infinitely wide of the fact.” One merely 
needed to look around, they maintained, to see the injustice of 
the appropriation of wealth, especially at a time “when wealth is 
so easily and abundantly created that the markets of the world 
are overflowing with it.” Workers were being reduced to a condi- 
tion near to “perpetual slavery” by employers who sought to 
“depreciate the value of human labor” in order to “amass to glut 
(their] overflowing storehouses.” “The mechanic and productive 
classes who constitute the great mass of the population, and who 
have wielded the power and laboured in the production of this 
immense abundance, having no other resource for subsistence 
than what they derive from their miserable pittance, which they 
are compelled by competition to receive in exchange for their 
inestimable labour,” would be the first to “begin to pine, lan- 
guish, and suffer” under the “destructive and withering influ- 
ence” of a depreciation of the value of labor and the continuation 
of an unjust and inequitable accumulation of capital by the “insa- 
tiable monopolizers.” Impoverished conditions were one result 
of this arrangement which, in turn, left workers politically pow- 
erless and unable to enjoy the freedom promised by a republican 
form of government. “Is it just?” the Preamble asked: 


Is it equitable that we should waste the energies of our minds and 
bodies, and be placed ina situation of such unceasing exertion and 
servility as must necessarily, in time render the benefits of our 
liberal institutions to us inaccessible and useless, in order that the 
products of our labour may be accumulated by a few into vast 
pernicious masses, calculated to prepare the minds of the posses- 
sors for the exercise of lawless rule and despotism, to overawe the 
meager multitude, and fright away that shadow of freedom which 
still lingers among us? 


The formation of the Mechanics’ Union provided the answer 
to these questions and to the disturbing trend toward greater 
class divisions. The key, they said, was working class solidarity 
and greater unity of action. The “Preamble” closes with a state- 
ment of the purposes of the Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associa- 
tions: 


The real object ... of this association, is to avert, if possible, the 
desolating evils which must inevitably arise from a depreciation of 
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the intrinsic value of human labour; to raise the mechanical and 
productive classes to that condition of true independence and in- 
equality [sic] which their practical skill and ingenuity, their im- 
mense utility to the nation and their growing intelligence are begin- 
ning imperiously to demand: to promote, equally, the happiness, 
prosperity and welfare of the whole community ... and to assist in 
conjunction with such other institutions of this nature as shall 
hereafter be formed throughout the union, in establishing a just 
balance of power, both mental, moral, political, and scientific, be- 
tween all the various classes and individuals which constitute soci- 
ety at large. 

The constitution drawn up by William Heighton enabled the 
Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations to offer the trade unions 
benefits in case of strikes, either for higher wages or shorter 
hours. Under its provisions, when a constitutional society de- 
cided upon a strike, it was to notify the president of the Mechan- 
ics’ Union in writing at least one week in advance of the pro- 
posed action. A special meeting of the delegates was then to be 
called, and should two-thirds of those present approve the pro- 
posed strike, the applying union became eligible for assistance 
from the Mechanics’ Union. In cases where the employer insti- 
tuted the action, the union was required to give only twenty-four 
hours’ notice to the Mechanics’ Union. 

During the strike, single men were to be given travel expenses 
of from three to six dollars provided they left the Philadelphia 
area for its duration. Married men were to receive two dollars a 
week with additional sums for each member of their family, and 
were not expected to leave the city. Soon, however, bylaws were 
adopted that eliminated this distinction.” 

The finance committee of the Mechanics’ Union of Trade As- 
sociations collected ten cents monthly dues from the member- 
ship, each society having a representative on the committee who 
was responsible to the central organization. All funds collected 
by these bonded custodians was bank-deposited and accounted 
for, according to prescribed regulations. 

The Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations became a going 
organization in early 1828, and was well established by the 
spring of that year. At its height between fifteen and eighteen 
trade unions (representing slightly over 2,000 members) paid 
dues to the organization.”© It was unable ta induce the older 
more substantial unions to join its ranks, and relied, in the main, 
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on drawing its membership from the newer trade unions. In fact, 
several of these new unions were organized because of the exist- 
ence of the Mechanics’ Union. The city central labor body was 
instrumental in founding at least six new trade societies as well 
as a new beneficial society. The trades included tobacconists, la- 
dies’ cordwainers, printers and compositors, blacksmiths and 
whitesmiths, leather workers, saddlers and harness makers.”” 

How the existence of the Mechanics’ Union assisted in the 
organization of a new union is illustrated in the case of the Jour- 
neymen ladies’ cordwainers, makers of ladies’ shoes. In late 1827, 
when the union was being organized, the constitution of the 
Mechanics’ Union was read to the prospective members. The or- 
ganizing committee pointed out that with such a city central 
body in existence, the fear that a strike might easily be defeated 
no longer was a problem. 

The fear of being unable to survive a strike was a major deter- 
rent preventing some workers from joining unions, a fear which 
the existence of the Mechanics’ Union helped overcome. More- 
over, among the main reasons for the instability of early unions 
was inability to survive a strike of any duration. The treasury 
would soon be exhausted, and the union would then be forced to 
yield. With its substantial treasury, the Mechanics’ Union of 
Trade Associations introduced a new element in the Philadelphia 
labor scene.”8 

The Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations was not the only 
“new element” in the Philadelphia labor scene during the Jack- 
sonian era whose existence was influenced by William Heigh- 
ton’s Addresses. In his April 1827 Address, Heighton had urged the 
mechanics of Philadelphia to subscribe to a workingmen’s library 
and a newspaper. In September 1827 the library was established 
in North Alley, and opened its door to the workingmen. Called 
the Mechanics’ Library Company, the institution became a clear- 
inghouse of ideas, a forum for discussion, and a meeting place 
for all regardless of trade. It was, in short, an institution for the 
“diffusion of knowledge,” a place where mechanics might equip 
themselves for their “proper station in society.” 

By November 1827, the Library already had sixty members, 
each of whom paid a fee of one dollar, and over a hundred vol- 
umes, and many periodicals which could be read in its single 
room during the long hours the library was open. A regular fea- 
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ture was the Wednesday evening debate where subjects designed 
to encourage the growth of the workingmen’s movement were 
discussed. Among the topics debated were: “Is an increase of 
industry and economy among the working classes calculated to 
meliorate their condition?” “Should Money Be Eliminated from 
the Economy and Barter Stores substituted instead?’ 

All ten members of the Library's first Board of Directors were 
active in Philadelphia’s workingmen’s movement, and included 
a chairmaker, a tailor, a plasterer, a shoe storekeeper, and a hat 
storekeeper.®! William Heighton was the secretary, and it was he 
who kept the public informed of the Library’s progress.®? 

One of the main functions of the Mechanics’ Library was to 
edit and publish a “Free Press” for the education of Philadel- 
phia’s mechanics. In 1797 William Manning, a poor, untutored 
Massachusetts farmer proposed in his Key of Liberty the organiza- 
tion of a nationwide “Labouring Society” for all Americans who 
worked for a living. The most important function of this society 
would be the publication of a monthly magazine and weekly 
newspaper. The government, Manning thought, should support 
the papers in behalf of the public welfare. 

Nothing came of Manning’s idea, but something did come of 
William Heighton’s call for a labor press. The project was begun 
in November 1827, and in January 1828, the first issue of the 
Mechanics’ Free Press was published. The first issue extant is that 
of April 12, 1828. 

The Mechanics’ Free Press had already been preceded by two 
papers that directed their attention to the workingmen. The first 
weekly paper to do so in the United States was the Journeymen’s 
Mechanics’ Advocate, which began publication in Philadelphia 
around June 1827, but ceased after a few months. Its successor 
was the Mechanics’ Gazette, which like the Advocate, sought to 
build circulation among workingmen and act as their organ. But 
both were commercial papers, and neither was edited by work- 
ers.84 The Mechanics’ Free Press was the first newspaper in Amer- 
ica for workers and edited entirely by workingmen, and while 
the Journeymen bricklayers endorsed the Journeymen Mechanics’ 
Advocate and recommended it “to the patronage of journeymen 
mechanics generally,” the Mechanics’ Free Press was the official 
organ of the Mechanics’ Union of Trade Association. 
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The prospectus of the Mechanics’ Free Press, written by Heigh- 
ton, described it as a paper which would not “be got up in the 
usual way,” but would be edited by a committee of workingmen 
from the Mechanics’ Library Company. The workers could be 
sure that the editors of the paper would never betray them. 

The prospectus listed no names as editors. But it became 
known almost immediately that William Heighton was the chief 
editorial writer, and he was assisted by a board which included 
the printers, Thompson and Garden. The subscription would be 
$2 per annum, payable quarterly in advance. If the subscriptions 
exceeded expectations, the price would be reduced. “Relying 
with confidence on an ability to perform all we have promised,’ 
the prospectus concluded, ’We respectfully solicit those who feel 
an interest in the plan to aid and assist us with their patronage 
and support.”87 

A four-page, five-column (later six-column) weekly, the 
Mechanics’ Free Press carried on the masthead the information 
that it was “A Journal of Practical and Useful Knowledge,” ed- 
ited and published by a committee of the Mechanics’ Library 
Company of Philadelphia. It headed its editorial columns with an 
eagle carrying arrows in one claw, a branch of flowers and fruit 
in the other claw. It lasted from 1828 to 1835, but Heighton, who 
left Philadelphia in 1830, played no role in the paper after that. It 
had and average weekly circulation of about 1,500 to 2,000, when 
even major Philadelphia papers claimed only 4,000.8 

In an editorial in the Mechanics’ Free Press of April 12, 1828, “to 
OUR PATRONS,” Heighton wrote: 


..To our patrons we return our grateful acknowledgements for 
their prompt and generous support, at the same time indulging the 
hope, that our future exertions will warrant a continuance of their 
favour. To the working public generally we appeal for support, in 
consideration of the fact, that this is the only journal now in exist- 
ence in this city devoted to their interest. True: many have built much 
on the Mechanics’ Gazette, and we had ourselves anticipated some- 
thing; but certain movements of late have withheld our hopes in 
that quarter, and we now feel that we stand ALONE. We cannot but 
sincerely regret the falling off of the Gazette, in its late deviation 
from its avowed objects, and although the existence of that paper 
presented an almost insurmountable obstacle to our struggle for 
existence, we had consoled ourselves with the cheering promise of 
its proposed usefulness,—to what extent fond hope has been real- 
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ized, we leave our fellow-labourers to determine. Thus unaided 
and alone with the torrent of popular prejudice against us—will 
our fellow labourers desert us? Shall it be said, that we cannot, or 
perhaps will not support a journal of our own, ina city where our 
class is so very numerous? But we have no fears on this ground— 
and may we not be permitted to hope, that the day is not far 
distant, when a greatly increased patronage shall enable us to 
enlarge our sheet, improve its character and workmanship, and 
render it a journal altogether creditable to that class for whom 
alone it exists. If so, we shall smile with contempt upon the infuri- 
ated bigot, and unprincipled aristocrat, although we are not igno- 
rant of the pitiful means by which they are now attempting our 
destruction. 


In the issue of August 29, on “Our Grammar,” Heighton 
wrote: 


A correspondent finds fault with our grammar! “Hear O heaven, 
and be astonished O earth!” In an advertisement of our company, 
now on the fourth page, headed “Mechanics’ Library Company” 
we have mistaken “advantages” for the nominative, whereas li- 
brary is the nominative; which, our correspondent most justly ob- 
serves, “shows a great want of syntactical precision.” He then sug- 
gests that we throw the blame on the compositor; but this we have 
no inclination to do; it was most likely printed, as written. We wish 
to know which of our company wrote this abominably ungram- 
matical sentence, we would vote in our publication committee, that 
his name should be made known, that the other members might 
not lie under the imputation. It is certainly laughable enough, that 
we mechanics should blunder so gregariously in grammar, when 
we have such correct examples before our eyes, in presidents, con- 
gressmen, judges, lawyers, squires and even some preachers. We 
will go further—the remarkable “syntactical precision” used by 
some of our brother editors, should create in our breast some desire 
to become acquainted with concord and government—conjuga- 
tions and declinations—antecedents, nominatives, objectives, 
tenses, moods, degrees, exclamations, é&c. &c. 


In the issue of November 7, 1829, Heighton welcomed the 
advent of the New York Working Men‘s Advocate in an editorial 
entitled “Progress of the Working Men’s Cause”: 


We have received the first No. of anew weekly paper, published in 
the city of N.Y. entitled the “Working Man’s Advocate.”®? From the 
hasty perusal we have been able to give it, we find that the matter 
it contains is in accordance with the great principles we advocate; 
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and from the talents displayed in the number before us, we have no 
doubt they will be ably and judiciously maintained. 

Our brethren in New York have taken us by surprise: while 
fears were expressed by some that they were loitering behind, we 
find them suddenly appearing alongside, and not a whit behind us 
in the advocacy of the all-important cause which we have been 
labouring with much difficulty these last two years to accom- 
plish...We heartily wish our friends success in the good cause they 
have so nobly undertaken. 


In the issue of July 24, 1830, one of the last he edited, Heighton 
appealed “To Advertisers, &c.” 


The extended and increasing circulation of The Mechanics’ Free 
Press, render it a valuable medium through which buyers and 
sellers can make known their wishes. Nearly 2,000 copies are dis- 
tributed weekly through the city and suburbs of Philadelphia; and 
it is chiefly confined to Mechanics and Manufacturers. 


In its issue of December 20, 1828, The Correspondent, a Deist 
journal published in New York City, suggested that the Mechan- 
ics’ Free Press “ought to be in the hands of every mechanic in the 
United States.” In 1829, the Marietta Pioneer, published in Ohio, 
declared: 


There is a paper now published weekly in the city of Philadelphia, 
called “The Mechanics’ Free Press,” which should be in the posses- 
sion of every mechanic who takes a city paper. It is devoted to the 
discussion of all subjects connected with the happiness and interest 
of labourers, mechanics and poor men generally, and is the warm 
opponent of all aristocratic and oppressive monied individuals, 
institutions and societies... 


This is an accurate summary of the contents of America’s first 
labor paper. Assaults were regularly launched against “the aris- 
tocracy of wealth, professional claims of rank, or the power of 
overgrown capitalists.” Laborers were assured the paper would 
“support their rights, advance their interests,” and elevate them 
to a position in society which they were “designed to occupy.”! 

The paper was more than a reporter of news; it was a forum 
for the views of its correspondents, many of whom were me- 
chanics or other workers, and a guide for the economic and po- 
litical action of Philadelphia labor. Most of the time William 
Heighton, as chief editor, kept himself well to the background, 
allowing the correspondents and reprints from other papers to 
appear for him on certain issues where no editorials appeared. 
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But he did comment occasionally on letters received and publish- 
ed, as well as those received and not inserted. When the paper 
carried an attack on womans rights, it received a vigorous reply 
from “A Female Subscriber,” who questioned the editor’s judg- 
ment and pretension to progressivism by publishing the defense 
of male supremacy.” 

By reprinting “The Dying Slave,” originally published in the 
Abolitionist weekly The Genius of Universal Emancipation, and by 
commenting caustically on a letter in the Columbian Telegraph 
urging laws to prevent slaves from being taught to read and 
write, Heighton showed his sympathy with the slaves.” But the 
Mechanics’ Free Press never went beyond this indirect expression 
of hostility to slavery; never directly attacked the “Peculiar Insti- 
tution,” or called for its abolition. 

Although the Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations con- 
cerned itself only with the skilled artisans, and overlooked un- 
skilled and factory workers, the Mechanics’ Free Press did not. 
Heighton had denounced working-class snobbishness in his Ad- 
dresses, and as editor, he was particularly concerned about the 
plight of the unskilled, especially factory workers and female 
laborers. He published exposés of the terrible exploitation of 
seamstresses and tailoresses, the letters of protesting operatives, 
and editorialized in their behalf. When the wages of factory 
hands were cut 25 percent in September 1828, the Mechanics’ Free 
Press supported their strike against the reduction in wages, and 
Heighton formed a committee of his own union, The United 
Brotherhood Society of Journeymen Cordwainers to gather sup- 
port for the Manayunk spinners.” 

But the plight of Black workers in Philadelphia elicited no 
comment. The first labor paper paid no attention to the displace- 
ment of Black workers in skilled occupations by immigrant 
workers who assumed that their white skin entitled them to 
these jobs, and used force to assert their “right.” Free Black work- 
ers were reduced to the most menial of occupations—laborers, 
mariners, carters, and other unskilled occupations. But none of 
this appeared in the Mechanics’ Free Press. Indeed, not a word on 
the Black worker appeared in the Mechanics’ Free Press or in any 
of Heighton’s speeches, editorials or comments. 

Notices of union meetings and advertisements filled a number 
of columns, making the Mechanics’ Free Press a most valuable 
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source for the activities of the Philadelphia labor movement in 
the Jacksonian era. Most of the advertisements appeared on the 
fourth page, and were generally of the sort found in any of the 
contemporary commercial papers. The first column of page four 
was devoted each week to “poetry.” Above the poem would 
often appear the notice “oriciInaL” or “For the Mechanics’ Free 
Press.” Most of the poems dealt with issues of concern to work- 
ingmen. The first labor paper was thus an important vehicle for 
working class culture. 

The main purpose of the Mechanics’ Free Press was to carry 
forward the enlightenment of the city’s working class. In the 
three and a half years of its existence, Philadelphia journeymen 
could read in the Free Press a complete reprint of Gray’s A Lecture 
on Human Happiness, articles on Pestalowzian educational reform, 
and Heighton’s articles on artisan socialism.* 

In his 1827 Addresses and in editorials in the Mechanics’ Free 
Press, Heighton pointed out that the blessings of universal suf- 
frage had so far gained the workingmen very little. On the con- 
trary, the men in office were individuals whose interest was “at 
variance” with that of the working class. The manner in which 
memorials of working people were treated in the councils of the 
city of Philadelphia and in the Pennsylvania legislature “show us 
clearly that we may expect neither favor nor affection, neither 
equal laws nor justice from any political party who may ascend 
into power.” Nor was this surprising, for the candidates for 
public office were “taken entirely from the class of citizens who 
are rich themselves or dominated by the rich.” Not until the 
workers formed their own political parties and selected men 
from their own class to be their candidates would this situation 
change.” 

“A new distinction of parties is about to originate,” Heighton 
announced in the summer of 1828, “involving, on the one side 
the industrious classes, and on the other, the idle and unproductive.” 
The new standard of politics to which he referred was the 
world’s first Workingmen’s Party to represent the interest of the 
city’s working classes. “The truth is,” Heighton declared to a 
meeting of Southwark journeymen, “the Working People of this 
country have never yet been faithfully represented in their legisla- 
tive councils by those to whom they have given their suffrages.” 
He cautioned his fellow workingmen that “we have permitted 
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the wealthy and the proud, whose INTEREST it has been, and is, to 
render us poor and degraded, to NoMINATE, as candidates for pub- 
lic offices, individuals of their own stamp.’” The result of this, 
he told his audience, was the “charters, statutes, and enactments, 
passed from session to session (of the legislature), for the exclu- 
sive advancement and benefit of Banking, Insurance and Mer- 
cantile, master Manufacturing, Landed, and other monied, mo- 
nopolizing, and speculating institutions and interests.” These in- 
terests, Heighton warned, were “under the fostering wing of leg- 
islative protection ... accumulating their annual millions from the 
toils and labours of the Operative classes,.’"1 

It was a well-known fact, Heighton argued, that “the interest 
of the labourer had never been efficiently recognized by the legis- 
lators.” Nevertheless, the workingmen had blindly supported 
such men at the polls only to see their interests neglected, and 
along with this “a decline in their rights and privileges.”10 

To strengthen his argument, Heighton reprinted the section of 
his pamphlet An Address to the Trade Societies and to the Working 
Class Generally dealing with “LEGIsLaTors” in the Mechanics’ Free 
Press of June 12, 1828. In explaining the reprint, Heighton wrote 
in an editorial in the same issue: 


In compliance with the request of several friends, we have this 
week given place to an extract, headed “Legislators,” on the nature 
and character of our populat elections, from a pamphlet published 
in April of last year. °2 We feel the more willing to do this, as the 
pamphlet in question has received but a limited circulation, only 
500 copies of it having been printed; and more especially as the 
present period appears peculiarly favourable to call the special 
attention of our fellow mechanics to this most important subject; 
seeing that they are now becoming very generally animated with 
an ardent desire to acquaint themselves with, and to enjoy all the 
benefits resulting from the right of suffrage. We rejoice that such a 
spirit (which is at once the offspring and the evidence of a generally 
improving intellect), has gone forth among them; and we trust that 
the day is not distant, when they will assume the right chartered to 
them by the constitution, of nominating as well as electing their 
public officers. 

Why should the working classes leave, any longer, so all-impor- 
tant a duty as that involved in the first choice of representatives, to 
be performed by an interested few, among the idle and useless 
classes? They cannot rationally expect to participate in a full share 
of information and science, or to enjoy an equal distribution of the 
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blessings that flow from their labours, while they place all their desti- 
nies in the hands of men whose affluence proceeds from their toils and 
privations, and whose dignity and greatness are almost totally de- 
pendent on the continuance of their ignorance and degradation. 

To increase the prosperity, and improve the condition of the 
working classes, is incompatible with the interests of great landed 
proprietors, capitalists and speculators; and the due administration 
of justice, and general advancement of morals, by annihilating the 
causes of litigation, is inimical to the personal aggrandizement of 
lawyers. 


Once again Philadelphia workingmen read that legislators 
“constitute in point of intelligence and influence, the most pow- 
erful class of men in the nation,” and that while elected “by the 
great body of the people as THEIR REPRESENTATIVES,” they served only 
the interests of the non-producers, the groups in society opposed 
to the working class, and that this would continue “until we have 
men of our own nominating, men whose interests are in unison 
with ours... 

The Philadelphia Working Men’s Party was the first of many 
in the United States in the Jackson era. Independent workers’ 
political parties were organized in 61 cities and towns during the 
years 1828 to 1834, and in communities where no independent 
parties were formed, this movement stimulated the growth of 
mechanics’ clubs which advocated legislation for the benefit of 
wage earners.!°3 Along with the rise of the workers’ parties went 
the formation of labor papers. Almost 50 labor weeklies were 
published in cities and towns during the years 1827-1832.1% 

The program of the Philadelphia Working Men’s Party, much 
of it the contributions of William Heighton, was to become the 
basis for the platform of the labor parties everywhere. It in- 
cluded, first and foremost, a call for a free, tax-supported school 
system to replace the hated “pauper schools.” The additional re- 
forms demanded during the life of the Party included: passage of 
a mechanics’ lien law; abolition of imprisonment for debt; aboli- 
tion of all licensed monopolies; an entire revision or abolition of 
the prevailing militia system; a less expensive legal system; equal 
taxation on property; no legislation on religion; the election of all 
officers by the vote of the people. In addition, the Philadelphia 
Working Men’s Party intermittently protested against the unsani- 
tary and overcrowded housing conditions of workingmen,; the 
high cost of living; the long hours, low wages, and poor working 
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conditions of labor, as well as the low esteem in which manual 
work was held; the hostility of the major parties toward labor; 
the invocation of the conspiracy doctrine against labor unions; 
insufficient “hydrant water for the accommodation of the poor,” 
and “the failure of the city to clean the streets in the remote 
sections of the city where the workingmen reside.”15 

The Philadelphia Working Men’s Party called for greater de- 
mocracy in government. It demanded the elimination of property 
qualifications for holding office, and condemned the caucus sys- 
tem of nominating candidates as a method through which a 
handful of party leaders controlled the selection of men for pub- 
lic office. It also opposed indirect elections, for “there should be 
no intermediate body of men between the electors and the candi- 
dates (and) that all important officials be elected directly by the 
people. 

All in all, the Philadelphia Working Men’s Party was bent 
upon realizing the principles of the Declaration of Independence 
by changing economic and social conditions. “The objects we 
have in view,” it declared, “are hallowed by the sympathy of 
patriotism—it is the finish of the glorious work of the Revolu- 
tion.” It was a movement which “Jefferson, if he yet lived, would 
receive and recognize as his own.” For he would be the first to 
recognize “that the cause of the workingmen is the cause of the 
country.”107 

The key demand of the Working Men’s Party, and one com- 
mon to all of the labor parties, was the establishment of a system 
of public education for the children of the poor as well as the 
rich. It was not a new demand. In the 1790s, the mechanics and 
laborers of the Democratic-Republic Societies had demanded 
public education. Since that time, much had happened to con- 
vince Philadelphia workingmen that the issue was of the utmost 
importance. They saw their children growing up in ignorance. 
The few schools that existed for the children of the poor carried 
the pauper taint, and so, few children attended the hated city 
schools. Philadelphia workingmen demanded education for their 
children not as “a grace and bounty of charity,” but as “a matter 
of right and duty.” They were convinced that without education 
their children would never be able to take their rightful place in 
American society. For these children as for all poor people, the 
“land of opportunity” would remain but a meaningless phrase.1% 
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“Lack of education deprives the poor from representation in 
government,” the Mechanics’ Free Press argued. Philadelphia 
workers declared that only by procuring free education for all 
children would workingmen be able to preserve the republic 
“from the dangers of foreign invasion and domestic infringe- 
ment,” and a working class poet wrote in the Mechanics’ Free 
Press: 

Lawns may bloom, and cities flourish, 
And your ship invade the sea; 
Schools alone, the mind can nourish, 
That will save your liberty.10° 


A committee of workingmen investigating the state of public 
education in Pennsylvania made the following observation: “The 
original element of despotism is a monopoly of talent, which 
consigns the multitude to comparative ignorance, and secures 
the balance of knowledge on the side of the rich and rulers—this 
monopoly should be broken up, and...the means of equal knowl- 
edge (the only security for equal liberty), should be rendered, by 
legal provision, the common property of all classes.”1"° 

As if to rub salt into the wounds of the working people, the 
legislature appropriated funds for the improvement of colleges 
and universities, which the sons of the poor were unable to at- 
tend. “Funds thus expended,” exploded the Mechanics’ Free Press 
in wrath, “may serve to engender an aristocracy of talent, and 
place knowledge, the chief element of power, in the hands of the 
privileged few; but can never secure the common prosperity of a 
nation nor confer intellectual as well as political equality on a 
people.”1! 

As more workingmen denounced the inadequate school sys- 
tem of Philadelphia and indicated their reluctance to inflict their 
children with the stigma of being “charity” students, the move- 
ment for public schools grew. In 1827 the Pennsylvania Society 
for the Promotion of Public Schools was founded by Robert Vaux 
and a group of associates, including Matthew Carey. Its purpose 
was to offer free elementary education at public expense for all 
children in the state, the schools to be supported by an education 
tax. The Society drew up a model education bill designed to 
supersede the educational law of 1809, which placed the public 
schools in the category of pauper relief. Workingmen supported 
the Society's efforts, and in 1829 organized their own society, the 
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Association for the Protection of Industry and the Promotion of 
Popular Instruction, to both preserve the journeymen system and 
further the cause of public education.!!2 

Imprisonment for debt was another practice that angered the 
poor of Philadelphia. It was estimated in 1829 that more than 
75,000 people were in prison in the United States because of 
debts, more than half of them for sums of less than twenty dol- 
lars. Hazard’s Register reported that from June 6, 1829, until Feb- 
ruary 24, 1830, 817 persons were imprisoned for debt in Philadel- 
phia, 233 of whom for debts below $5.00.!13 

The compulsory militia system intensely angered the Philadel- 
phia workingmen, and they rallied to secure its abolition. Ac- 
cording to this system, all citizens had to turn out at stated peri- 
ods, usually three times a year, to parade and drill. Failure to 
report brought a fine of $12.00 annually, and failure to pay the 
fine brought a jail sentence. This requirement was no burden to 
the wealthy who avoided duty by paying the fine, but to workers 
who could not pay or be absent from work, it was a heavy bur- 
den. They were, ready to defend their country, but they saw little 
value in the “expensive and useless machinery of pageantry and 
parade.”114 

When an employer went bankrupt, the workers usually re- 
ceived no part of the wages due them, and at a time when wages 
were often paid on a monthly, or even semi-annual basis, some 
employers found it profitable to go into bankruptcy in order to 
pocket unpaid wages. Petitions to the legislature over the course 
of thirty years having brought no redress, the workers decided to 
use their power at the polls to obtain the much needed mechan- 
ics’ lien law.15 

Opposition to chartered monopolies ranked high among the 
grievances set forth in the declaration of the Working Men’s 
Party of Philadelphia. The worst of all monopolies, according to 
the workingmen, was the banking monopoly. They feared that 
banking monopolies would grow in power and influence until 
they would control American economic and political life. With 
unlimited sources of capital in their hands, bankers constituted a 
small and powerful group. Soon no amount of opposition would 
succeed in unseating them; hence action was imperative before 
they could enrich themselves to “perpetuate an aristocracy which 
eventually may shake the foundations of our liberties and entail 
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slavery upon our posterity.”!!> In addition to the general fear of 
financial monopolies, the workingmen had specific grievances 
against the banks. Wages at this time were usually paid in bank 
notes whose value fluctuated in relation to the solvency of the 
bank at issue. Whereas merchants took bank notes only at dis- 
count, workers were forced to take them at face value. Hence the 
workers’ purchasing power varied from week to week and from 
day to day.16 

Workingmen demanded the abolition of bank notes, and the 
payment of wages in specie. A number of resolutions adopted by 
the Working Men’s Party called for outright repeal of charters 
granted to banks. Others demanded the passage of laws limiting 
the power of these financial institutions. A few even advanced 
the demand that the government should take over control of 
banking and issuing of currency, thereby providing a stabilized 
currency system which would check inflation and at the same 
time prevent any domination of political life by banking monop- 
olies.!!7 

Unequal taxation was another grievance. The Working Men’s 
Party wished to replace taxes on the necessaries of life by “fair 
income or property tax (which) would bear much equally or im- 
partially on all the people.” On the other hand, they advocated 
that bonds and mortgages be taxed and exemption of church 
property from taxation be ended, not only because it was a form 
of special privilege similar to monopolistic charter, but because it 
also represented the dangerous “connection of church and 
state.”118 However, when this provoked the attack that the Work- 
ing Men’s Party was opposed to God and religion, the demand 
was abandoned. 

Several things should be noted about the program of the 
Working Men’s Party of Philadelphia, and that also reveal Wil- 
liam Heighton’s political thought. For one thing, the program 
reflected Heighton’s emphasis upon labor achieving an im- 
proved status in society. For another the demands of the Work- 
ing Men’s Party were not of interest solely to workers. A number 
were supported by men and groups outside the labor movement. 
Imprisonment for debt, for example, affected businessmen who 
suffered under existing bankruptcy laws, and sought repeal of 
the vicious practice, as well as the workingmen.!? A public, tax- 
supported system of education was supported on broad humani- 
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tarian grounds by others besides workers. However, Heighton’s 
writings on this issue and the activity of the Working Men’s 
Party of Philadelphia certainly contradict the revisionist argu- 
ment that much of the impetus for public, tax-supported schools 
came not from the urban workers but from the upper and middle 
class.!° 

A few months after it was organized, the bylaws of the 
Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations were amended to pro- 
vide that three months prior to general elections, the member- 
ship should “nominate as candidates for public office such candi- 
dates as shall pledge themselves to support and advance the in- 
terests and enlightenment of the working classes ... and to recom- 
mend to the members of the represented societies, and to the 
working classes generally, to support and promote the interests 
of the same (candidates) at the next ensuing general election.” In 
the nomination, “Party politics shall be entirely out of the ques- 
1) (6) ar 

Heighton had drawn up the amended bylaw, and it was he 
who wrote the resolution introduced at a general meeting in Au- 
gust 1828, of the “Mechanics and Workingmen” of the city and 
county of Philadelphia, at which the workingmen decided “to 
take the management of their own interests as a class, into their 
own immediate keeping ... and to support such men only for the 
City Councils and State Legislature, as shall pledge themselves in 
their official capacity to support the interests and claims of the 
working classes.”"122 

Before we describe the steps which led to the formation of the 
new political movement in Philadelphia, it is necessary to de- 
scribe briefly the electoral system of the Jacksonian era. Candi- 
dates for public office were nominated by convention and caucus 
meetings which were usually tightly controlled by machine poli- 
ticians. Party membership involved only the loosest sort of at- 
tachment; there was no device for registration, as is the custom 
today. Property qualifications were general for all office holders, 
thus placing limits on those who might be nominated. Methods 
of voting were crude. At polling stations, voters were handed 
printed ballots (usually distinctively colored and shaped) by 
politicians from contending parties. Secrecy, under such circum- 
stances, was virtually nonexistent. Corruption was common and 
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violence frequent, due to the bitterness with which machine poli- 
ticians fought for petty graft.1 

Late in May 1828, the Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations 
authorized its recording secretary to open the organization's po- 
litical campaign officially by placing a resolution and preamble 
in the Mechanics’ Free Press. The resolution requested the dele- 
gates to “lay the subject before the several trade societies and 
report severally at our stated meeting (in July) on the expediency 
of adopting measures for nominating suitable persons to repre- 
sent the interests of the working classes in the city councils and 
state legislature.” Heighton, who had written the resolution, gave 
it ample space in the labor paper, and called upon the working- 
men to “drive these money changers from the temple of freedom, 
and restore its furtive purity, the legacy of our fathers.”!24 The 
cordwainers, hatters, and carpenters, the chief unions in the 
Mechanics’ Union, responded quickly. The carpenters resolved 
unanimously that “we entertain the most heartfelt satisfaction 
and approbation for the measures in contemplation by the said 
Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations, and will use every exertion 
to carry the said measures in effect.”1% 

The year 1828 was the year of the presidential election be- 
tween the incumbent John Quincy Adams, running for reelec- 
tion, and General Andrew Jackson. But the Mechanics’ Union 
had decided to avoid the presidential election entirely, “The feel- 
ing,” Louis H. Arky notes, “was that national politics was fraught 
with highhandedness and workingmen could not cope with 
problems of such wide scope.”!”6 Further to avoid this danger, 
the Association did not refer to its political venture as a party. 
But this fooled no one, and its action was treated in the contem- 
porary press as introducing a new party into the political arena 
of Philadelphia—the Working Men’s Party. The new Party 
would join the two existing political organizations, the Federalist 
Party, which still flourished in Philadelphia although it was ex- 
tinguished elsewhere in the nation, and the Democratic Party. 
The latter was split into two factions, the Administration or Ad- 
ams Party, and the Jackson Party. In 1828, before the elections, 
the Federalist Party was in control, but the Jackson Party was 
coming up strongly.!2” 

The fall elections for City Council offices and State legislative 
posts thus became the points at which the Working Men’s Party 
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would concentrate all of its attention.28 The Mechanics’ Free Press 
was its organ, and in it Heighton prodded the workers to nomi- 
nate and elect candidates of their own choosing for these posi- 
tions,129 

During August, the month of political conventions, the 
Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations called three meetings to 
discuss the “propriety of nominating suitable persons to be sup- 
ported at the ensuing elections.” The meetings were to be held in 
the city and county, the first in the District Court room in the 
city; the second in the Northern Liberties, to the northeast of the 
city, and the third at the Commissioner's Hall, Southwark, the 
most densely populated district in the county. Heighton, who 
considered the meetings crucial to the future of the movement, 
called upon all workingmen to attend and to urge their shop- 
mates to join them. After the meetings, he reported angrily that 
an attempt had been “made by certain lawyers and speculators, 
to distract the meetings....”19° 

This was an understatement. Two of the meetings were domi- 
nated by “unparliamentary brawls.” The first, in the city’s Dis- 
trict Court room, proceeded without interruption, but at the 
Commissioner's Hall in Southwark, an unruly mob, mainly Jack- 
son men, repeatedly denounced Michael Labarthe, a hatter, who 
was the chairman, of being “an Adams’ man,” and called for the 
audience to “throw the chairman out of the window....” Only 
with great difficulty could Labarthe secure passage of the resolu- 
tions supporting the stand of the Mechanics’ Union of Trade As- 
sociations, and to appoint committees to attend the nominating 
convention of the whole county.! 

At the Southwark meeting an effort was also made to adopt 
three preambles and constitutions. But the speakers were 
drowned out in the melee, and the meeting had to be adjourned. 
However Heighton, secretary of the meeting, recalled the dis- 
banded assembly, and delivered a prepared speech which was 
published later under the title The Principles of Aristocratic Legisla- 
tion, developed in an Address to the Working People of the district of 
Southwark, and townships of Moyanmensing and Passyunk, in the 
Commissioner’s Hall, August 14, 1828, By an Operative Citizen.'5? 
The third of Heighton’s three anonymous pamphlets, it ad- 
vanced a number of the same ideas he had previously enunci- 
ated. But here he put a new emphasis on the fact that working 
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men were carrying the full tax burden in the community al- 
though they were not property owners, and had only their own 
labor to offer. As a result, they were forced to pay rent over and 
over again, many times the true value of the wretched buildings 
they occupied, and far more than the owners of the properties 
paid in taxes. Their rent, moreover, not only amortized the origi- 
nal investment and the land and building improvements, but 
even supported the various “public improvements” under con- 
struction. But in the working-class areas, streets were in poor 
repair, rubbish was never washed away, and water pumps had 
not been erected.!3 

Out of the district meetings organized in response to the call 
from the Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations came nominat- 
ing conventions where popularly elected delegates chose candi- 
dates for city and state offices. In the name of the Working Men‘s 
Ticket, candidates were entered for all 39 municipal and county 
offices, but none for any of the three congressional seats. Only 8 
of the candidates endorsed were exclusively on the Working 
Men’s ticket, the remaining being chosen either from the Admini- 
stration (Adams) or Jackson choices. Delegations of workingmen 
visited each of the major party candidates, inquiring if he would 
support the workingmen’s program if elected, “thus drawing at- 
tention to the politicians that another block of voters was at hand 
whose interests had to be noted.”"4 

Of the exclusively workingmen’s candidates, only two had 
been previously mentioned as being involved in labor activities. 
They were James Glasgow, plasterer, who ran for common coun- 
cil, and James McAllister, shoemaker, candidate for City Assem- 
bly. In general, the Working Men’s Party had no objection to 
supporting candidates of whatever social background or political 
persuasion—so long as they pledged to support the working- 
men’s program. But the Mechanics’ Free Press, the Party's official 
organ, expressed the fear that the Democratic Party represented 
the main danger to the new political movement, “for as most of 
us are deserters from their ranks, they view us with the same 
sensation as the mighty lord would the revolt of his vassals; there 
cannot be so much danger from the Federalists, for generally 
speaking we were never inclined to trust them.”! 

Heighton, who voiced this fear, was deeply bothered by the 
fact that the workingmen had nominated candidates who, while 
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worthy were still not “in entire accordance with the recently de- 
veloped political principles.” Perhaps that is why he praised the 
Working Men’s ticket lukewarmly, characterizing it as being “in 
many respects unobjectionable,’1%6 

The Federalists and the Democrats had not ignored the ap- 
pearance of the Working Men’s Party. On the contrary, they 
sought both to confuse the workingmen and win their votes by 
attaching to themselves the air of being the real spokespersons 
for the workingmen. The press reported that electioneering car- 
riages carried signs reading “The Working Men’s Ticket coupled 
with the names of Jackson and Adams.””19” 

All of this, Heighton was convinced, coming on top of the fact 
that the entire city was engulfed in the presidential campaign, 
guaranteed that the workingmen’s candidates would not score a 
large vote. He assured his readers, however, that it was “of tri- 
fling importance, whether the efforts of the Working People of 
this year become successful, or the contrary,” so long as the foun- 
dation of a People’s party was laid, “based upon the immutable 
rock of equality, industry, utility, and the real intelligence of man- 
kind.”98 

The national triumph of Andrew Jackson in 1828 was also 
repeated in the presidential and local elections in Philadelphia. 
Jackson swept the city, and all three Jackson congressional candi- 
dates won easily. In the city election, the Jackson Democrats av- 
eraged 4,500 votes to about 3,500 for the Adamsites, while three 
of the exclusively workingmen’s candidates polled about 240 
votes each, and another received 539. In the county, four exclu- 
sively workingmen’s candidates received about 420 votes; how- 
ever, William O. Kline, a lawyer selected by the Working Men’s 
Party at the last moment (although he was a regular Jackson 
Democrat) received the high vote of 1,400.!°? The Jacksonians did 
nominate three candidates for the City Assembly and twelve for 
the Common Council who were also on the Working Men’s 
Ticket. But this could not obscure the fact that votes for the can- 
didates of the Working Men’s Party, when they ran alone, ranged 
from 240 to 539.140 

The Workingmen’s Party thus emerged from its first electoral 
contest in October 1828 with an unpromising future. Of its 39 
candidates for state and national legislatures, only those who ran 
as joint candidates on other tickets were elected. Those who ran 
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alone on the Workingmen’s Party ticket received less than one- 
tenth the vote of their Democratic rivals.14! 

Heighton explained this poor showing as the inevitable birth 
pangs of a new political party and, in part, he was correct.!# But 
a more important cause was undoubtedly the popularity of An- 
drew Jackson, who carried Philadelphia by a large plurality. In 
1828 many Philadelphia workingmen were hopeful that the elec- 
tion of Jackson and his fellow Democrats would herald a new era 
of justice for American producers. In Jackson, widely touted as 
the candidate of the producing classes and not merely as a 
spokesperson for the frontiersmen,!#4 they saw a means to end 
the exploitation of the producing classes. But by the summer of 
1829, as Jackson finished making his federal appointments, even 
the smallest of such hopes were dashed. Ignoring his closest 
counselors, “Old Hickory” appointed conservative party men to 
the most important Pennsylvania posts and ignored his earliest 
and most ardent supporters. Among those passed over was Wil- 
liam John Duane, whom Jackson had originally intended to ap- 
point as the federal district attorney for eastern Pennsylvania in 
recognition of his liberalism and his father’s early support of his 
candidacy. Disgusted by Jackson’s appointments and his betrayal 
of the workingman, working-class Philadelphia viewed the 
Workingmen’s Party as the logical choice for the 1829 elec- 
tions.}45 

Undaunted by the poor showing in the first attempt, the 
Working Men’s Party of Philadelphia immediately made plans 
for the next election. Heighton was convinced that this time, with 
the interest in the presidential race no longer dominating the 
political scene, the outcome would be different. The first attempt 
had been “unsuccessful,” he assured the workingmen, “owing to 
circumstances which are temporary in nature.” New circum- 
stances would bring different results.14° 

The bitter winter of 1829, causing incredible suffering among 
the laboring classes of Philadelphia, strengthened Heighton’s 
confidence. Unemployment was general, and this along with the 
low wages of those lucky enough to have work “made it difficult 
for even the penurious to meet the rising cost of living.”4” Wood, 
which had sold in the early fall of 1828 at $5.50 a cord, now sold 
at from $8.00 to $10.00 a cord.148 Matthew Carey commented: 
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Thousands of our labouring people travel hundreds of miles in 
quest of employment on canals, at 62, 75, and 87 cents per day, 
paying a dollar and a half or two dollars a week for their board, 
leaving families behind; depending on them for support. They 
labour frequently in marshy grounds which destroys their health, 
often irrevocably. They return to their poor families—with ruined 
constitutions, with a sorry pittance, most labouriously earned, and 
take to their beds sick and unable to work. Hundreds are swept off 
annually, many of them leaving numerous and helpless families. 
Notwithstanding their wretched fate, their places are quickly sup- 
plied by others, although death stares them in the face.'” 


In 1829 a committee of 90 prominent Philadelphia women and 
138 men sent a petition to the War Department protesting the 
pay received by women home workers making shirts for the 
army. An expert seamstress, they said, by working from morning 
to night could make no more than fifty cents a day. Moreover, 
they were frequently out of work. The War Department replied 
that it could do nothing, since the issue was “so intimately con- 
nected with the manufacturing interests and the general prices of 
this kind of labor in the city of Philadelphia.”?° 

All over Philadelphia expert seamstresses working early and 
late could make no more than $1.12 1/2 cents per week from 
which fifty cents was deducted for lodging, “leaving 62 1/2 cents 
per week or nine cents a day for food and other necessities of 
life.”15! 

William Heighton was confident that the burgeoning discon- 
tent in Philadelphia’s labor circles would find expression in sup- 
port of the Working Men’s Party. But he also realized that the 
Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations, while having per- 
formed a valuable service in developing the movement, could 
not serve as an effective vehicle for the Party, “since it restricted 
itself only to artisans in the trade.” It was necessary to attract the 
workingmen outside the skilled crafts, and for this a different 
type of organization had to be created.'*? 

In the election of 1828 the new party had relied upon “Com- 
mittees of Vigilance” set up by county nominating conventions. 
As early as November 1828, barely a month after the election, 
Heighton urged that “ward political clubs” be established, and 
he advised the workers to “go to the assessors” and “have them- 
selves duly assessed” in order to be “eligible to the right of Fran- 
chise.” The clubs would serve several purposes. They would as- 
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sist in the main object of electing “our own public officers,” and 
would, also establish a fund which would enable clubs to per- 
form a variety of services. These would include the “general dif- 
fusion of constitutional, legal and political knowledge among the 
working peoples.” By printing legislative enactments and infor- 
mation on important legislation, members would become better 
acquainted with their contents. The clubs would also encourage 
debates on the merits of current issues, thereby aiding in the 
formation of intelligent opinion among workers. They would fur- 
nish free legal advice to their members. Finally, they would re- 
quire all candidates of the Working Men’s Party, following their 
elections to use “their influence in procurement of appropriations 
of public money” for legislative demands put forward by the 
workingmen,}3 

In November 1828, Southwark took the lead in forming the 
first “Republican Political Association of Working Men.” Other 
districts and wards followed, each one calling itself by the same 
name. In announcing its formation, the Southwark Association 
declared that its purpose was “to check ... that glaring aristocracy 
and political intrigue, which has so long preyed on the vitals of 
our republic, and doomed to slavery so large and useful a por- 
tion of our fellow men.”>4 

In March 1829 the Republican Political Association of the 
Working Men of the City of Philadelphia was formed. It began at 
once to organize the workingmen for the fall elections of 1829. 
Nominations for office were left to the city and county conven- 
tions. Delegates were chosen democratically at ward meetings to 
attend city and county nominating conventions. In an effort to 
avoid commitments to either of the old parties, and in response 
to the warnings of many ward meetings against fusion with the 
Federalists or Democrats, the nominating conventions selected 
candidates before the other parties met. Even so, the Federalists 
endorsed nine and the Democrats three of the Working Men's 
candidates for city offices, and the former also endorsed three 
assembly and senate candidates.!> 

As the Working Men’s Party organized itself into an effective 
political force, the opposition press seized upon the visits of 
Frances Wright to Philadelphia in the summer and fall of 1829 as 
a means of discrediting the movement. The young Scottish 
woman who lectured in the United States in behalf of free oppor- 
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tunities for women and the rights of labor, had become con- 
verted to the Utopian Socialism of Robert Owen, and had be- 
come a vigorous advocate of an educational plan which was 
soon called “state guardianship.” The proponents of the plan in- 
sisted that children should be instructed in communities where 
they would live from early childhood. In the state boarding 
schools, they would wear the same clothing, experience the same 
treatment, and be taught in the same branches of learning. There- 
would be no room for religious instruction; only knowledge 
based on practical, realistic experience would be in the curricu- 
lum, and all clerical influence in education would be elimi- 
nated.1¢ 

During the election campaign of 1829, Frances Wright deliv- 
ered two speeches in Philadelphia. In the first, “A Lecture on 
Existing Evils and Their Remedy,” at the Arch Street Theatre on 
June 2, she spelled out in detail her “state guardianship” plan of 
education.” Wright's educational principles, and the presence 
on the platform at the Arch Street Theatre of Abner Kneeland, 
the controversial pastor who was accused of heresy, made her 
appearance in the city an issue in the election of 1829.18 William 
Heighton did not endorse Wright's address, even though notice 
of her speeches were widely advertised in the Mechanics’ Free 
Press, and the trade unions and workingmen’s ward clubs made 
it clear that they had nothing to do with any attacks on religion. 
But the opposition press tried hard to tie the militant female 
lecturer to the Working Men’s program. In 1829, however, this 
effort was not effective. On the contrary, as one contemporary 
noted, the attacks, “by their unjust calumny, induced hundreds 
to go and listen to her lectures.”159 

The results of the 1829 election were dramatically different 
from those of the previous year. In 1829, 16 Working Men’s Party 
candidates were elected, as were all but one of those who ran on 
multi-party tickets. In all, the Party polled close to 2,400 votes in 
the city and county, nearly three times the number received the 
year before. Heighton was jubilant. “The balance of power has at 
length got into the hands of the working people, where it prop- 
erly belongs,” he declared, “and it will be used, in the future for 
the general weal.’!© Although he was wrong about his predic- 
tion, his assessment of the local political situation was accurate. 
In 1829, the Working Men’s Party did hold the balance of power 
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in Philadelphia, a fact attested to by the serious efforts of the 
Democratic Party to win working-class votes and to include 
working-class candidates on their city tickets. A month later, in 
November 1829, the Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations, 
which had started the political movement of Philadelphia work- 
ingmen, disbanded.!*! The Working Men’s Party of Philadelphia, 
however, survived the demise of its founder. 

In September 1829, Heighton delivered three addresses on 
“The Rights of the Working People and the Cause of Universal 
Education.” Unfortunately, the speeches were never publish- 
ed.'62 But the basic principles and ideas of the speeches were 
published in the “Report of the Working Men’s Committee on 
Public Education,” written by Heighton. 

In September 1829, the Working Men’s Republican Political 
Associations of Southwark, the Northern Liberties, and the City 
each appointed education subcommittees “to ascertain the state 
of public instruction in Pennsylvania, and to digest and propose 
such improvements in education as may be deemed essential to 
the intellectual and moral prosperity of the people.” The three 
committees met several times that fall to cooperate in their ef- 
forts, and assigned William Heighton to prepare their report. At 
three meetings of the “friends of general and equal education,” 
on February 4, 8, and 11, 1830, the joint committee’s report, writ- 
ten by Heighton, was read, discussed, and unanimously adopted, 
along with two bills to be submitted to the legislature.1° 

The report was widely copied and reprinted in the labor press 
and later printed in pamphlet form for general distribution. It 
begins by stating that, as a result of their investigations, the com- 
mittees were “forced into the conviction, that there is great defect 
in the educational system of Pennsylvania; and that much re- 
mains to be accomplished before it will have reached that point 
of improvement which the resources of the state would justify, 
and which the intellectual condition of the people and the preser- 
vation of our republican institutions demand.” The plain fact of 
the matter was that, with the exception of Philadelphia, Lancas- 
ter, and Pittsburgh (which had been organized into school dis- 
tricts since 1818), the “entire state [was] destitute of any provi- 
sions for public instruction” other than that minimal support 
provided by the School Act of 1809. This law called for each 
county to report to the state the number of school-age children 
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residing there whose parents could not afford to educate them. It 
permitted these children to be “instructed at the most convenient 
schools” at county expense, but made no provision to ascertain 
the accuracy of the head counts, to oversee the quality of the 
schools receiving funds, or to guarantee that each child would, in 
fact, be educated. 

The 1809 law was often flouted and ignored, the report de- 
clared. Its provisions were so general and incomplete that they 
were “frequently inoperative”; they were, “in some instances but 
partially executed; in others, perverted and abused—and in 
many cases entirely and culpably neglected.” The committees 
had received reports of embezzlement of funds by county asses- 
sors, of failures to report the true number of children in need of 
educational assistance, and of the “illegal and intentional exclu- 
sion” of some children from the educational benefits called for in 
the law. Too often, the report noted, “from a parsimonious desire 
of saving the county funds, the cheapest, and consequently the 
most inefficient schools have been usually selected by the com- 
missioners of the several counties.” 

While the schools in Philadelphia, Lancaster, and Pittsburgh 
were immeasurably better than those in other parts of the state, 
the report emphasized that even in these districts, the situation 
was in need of vast improvement. The principle problem was 
that “their leading feature is pauperism!” By being “confined ex- 
clusively to the children of the poor,” the schools in these dis- 
tricts effectively closed out large numbers of children. The report 
declared that there were probably “thousands of children whose 
parents [were] unable to afford them a good private education, 
yet whose standing, professions or connections in society effectu- 
ally exclude them from taking the benefit of a poor law.” The 
stigma of charity worked against even “those poorest parents” 
whose children qualified for free schooling under the law. In 
spite of the avowed philanthropy of charity schools, pride and a 
sense of self-worth stood in the way of these schools effectively 
reaching even those for whom they were intended. There were 
“great numbers” of parents who believed that “a dependence on 
the public bounty [was] incompatible with the rights and liber- 
ties of an American citizen, and whose deep and cherished con- 
sciousness of independence determine[d] them rather to starve 
the intellect of their offspring, than to submit to become the ob- 
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jects of public charity.” Even those parents who might be willing 
to swallow their pride were often unable to send their children to 
school, for many were so poor as to be “totally unable to main- 
tain and clothe their children, while at the schools.” These chil- 
dren received no schooling and were forced, by their parents’ 
extreme poverty, into child labor or an early apprenticeship. 

The report was also sharply critical of the curriculum and in- 
struction received by “the comparatively small number of youth 
who enjoy (the) benefits” of the public school system. The in- 
struction extended “in no case further than a tolerable profi- 
ciency in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and sometimes to a 
slight acquaintance with geography. Besides these, the girls are 
taught a few simple branches of industry.” These paltry offerings 
constituted a “radical and glaring defect” in the existing schools 
and in no way would fulfill the real aims of education, which 
should be “the production of a just disposition, virtuous habits, 
and a rational self-governing character.” 

The report was also concerned about the lack of any provision 
for the care and instruction of children under five years of age. 
This situation created hardship for working parents, who were 
“compelled to keep [their] elder children from the school to take 
charge of the younger ones.” The report indicated that the dam- 
age thus done was twofold: the older children were deprived of 
an education and the infants were subjected to “pernicious influ- 
ences and impressions at an early age” as their untutored siblings 
“scattered the seeds of vice over the infant soil.” 

Finally, the report blasted the overseers of the school fund for 
class bias in their allocations. While a “very large proportion of 
youth (were) either partially or entirely destitute of education,” 
the state had supported colleges and universities with “liberal 
supplies from the public purse.” This constituted an appropria- 
tion “exclusively for the benefit of the wealthy, who (were) 
thereby enabled to procure a liberal education for their children, 
upon lower terms than it could otherwise be afforded them.” 
Though not opposed to higher education, the report warned that 
this practice, if continued, would “serve to engender an aristoc- 
racy of talent and place knowledge, the chief element of power, 
in the hands of the privileged few.” Such a “monopoly of talent,” 
the “original element of despotism,” was clearly dangerous to the 
“healthy existence of a free government,” as it “consigns the mul- 
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titude to comparative ignorance, and secures the balance of 
knowledge on the side of the rich and the rulers.” The report 
closed with the observation that “this monopoly should be bro- 
ken up, and ... the means of equal knowledge, (the only security 
for equal liberty) should be rendered, by legal provision, the 
common property of all classes.”"14 

William Heighton’s criticisms of the existing state of educa- 
tional arrangements were directed specifically at Pennsylvania. 
But the same general complaints were echoed by workers all 
over the country, and Heighton’s report became a valuable 
weapon in labor's struggle for a universal system of public edu- 
cation,?© 

Meanwhile, the workingmen’s political movement in Philadel- 
phia, one of whose key objectives was to achieve the type of 
educational system envisaged in Heighton’s report, became ac- 
tive again. Encouraged by the success in 1829, the Working 
Men’s Party eagerly made preparations for the next year’s cam- 
paign. Meetings were held, and there was a determined effort to 
build an even more efficient organization in the city and county 
to get out the labor vote. In Southwark the local Working Men’s 
Republican Political Association issued an address to its mem- 
bership and supporters, urging them to “prepare for the coming 
season.” Throughout the spring of 1830, organization advanced. 
To the city convention of 1830 delegates came from fifteen 
wards, 16 

But at the same time that the Party was spreading and consoli- 
dating its influence, it was being infiltrated by political opportun- 
ists, and weakened by both internal dissension and by new at- 
tacks from without. In the spring of 1830, Heighton issued a new 
warning of the dangers that faced the movement: 


That our enemies are making use of every possible stratagem to 
effect a disunion in our ranks, is too well known; they have shown 
this cloven foot in many instances; and without our real friends 
watch them closely, they will succeed in effecting their object. It 
would be well for our friends in this city, and in all parts of the 
Union, to be firm to their purpose; their principles are worth con- 
tending for and must eventually succeed...’ 


Unfortunately, Heighton himself contributed to the internal 
conflict. During the 1830 campaign the question of candidates for 
public office was widely discussed: should only workingmen be 
nominated for office or should “tried friends” of the movement 
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be nominated as well? It would seem from the resolutions of the 
ward clubs and county conventions that a majority favored the 
nomination of both workingmen and “tried friends” of the move- 
ment, but insisted that the latter be truly devoted to the working 
class and not include employers, lawyers, and rich men eager 
only to secure workingmen’s votes to advance their political ca- 
reers. But Heighton insisted that anyone who pledged to support 
the workingmen’s program should be nominated and supported 
for election, and this included employers: 

If an employer superintends his own business (still more if he 

works with his own hands) he is a working man... If the view of 

this be correct, shall we look with a jealous eye on those employers 

who prefer being considered working men? Who are willing to join 

us in obtaining our objects?! 


It certainly did not sit well with many Philadelphia working- 
men that the leading spokesperson for the Working Men’s Party 
was willing to countenance employers playing important roles in 
the movement—so long as they were willing to join in “obtaining 
our objects,’169 

The issue also emerged sharply over the Congressional candi- 
date chosen by the Working Men’s Party. In 1830, the Party en- 
tered the congressional elections for the first time, nominating 
Stephen Simpson from the first district. Born in Philadelphia of 
fairly well-to-do parents, Simpson attracted attention in radical 
circles with the publication in 1831 of The Workingmen’s Manual: 
A New Theory of Political Economy of the Principle of Production as 
the Source of Wealth. An early worshipper of General Andrew 
Jackson, whom he had fought under in the Battle of New Or- 
leans, he turned against his idol when he failed to obtain a posi- 
tion in the new Administration. He shifted his attention to the 
young Working Men’s Party; and embraced a radical social pro- 
gram. But this did not prevent the Federalist Party from nominat- 
ing Simpson for Congress from the first Congressional district, a 
fact which did not keep the Working Men’s Party from naming 
him as a candidate for the same position.!” 

While Heighton rejoiced over Simpson’s choice, many work- 
ingmen viewed him as an opportunist who moved in and out of 
causes to advance his own career, Nor did the fact that his an- 
swers to the questions submitted by the Working Men’s Party’s 
nominating committee showed him to be a champion of the 
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working class and a critic of the exploitation of capital by labor, 
entirely diminish this feeling. In his answer, Simpson opposed 
paper currency, “oppressive taxation,” imprisonment for debt, 
the militia system, and championed a democratic public educa- 
tion system.!7} 

In addition to internal discord, the Working Men’s Party faced 
a well-organized attack from the commercial newspapers during 
the 1830 campaign. Charges of “anti-religion,” “infidelity,” “agra- 
rianism,” and “workeyism” were hurled at the movement. Al- 
though Frances Wright made no appearance in Philadelphia in 
this campaign, her previous visits were recalled, and since she 
was increasingly under attack in nearby New York City for her 
religious and educational views, she was now credited by the 
Philadelphia press with being the ideological parent of the work- 
ingmen’s movement. The Working Men’s Party answered that it 
had no sympathy with the agrarians, was not connected with 
Frances Wright, and stated that “those who introduce either the 
subject of Agrarianism or religion into our political proceedings 
are the avowed enemies of our righteous cause.”172 

But the campaign, coming on top of the internal discord, had 
its effect. The Working Men’s Party did increase its average by 
about 300; its candidates received from 812 to 1,047 votes, and all 
eight of those also nominated by the Democrats were victorious. 
In the Northern Liberties, eight labor candidates were elected as 
county commissioners. Nevertheless, the Party lost the balance of 
power it had held in 1829, and prospects did not appear bright 
that it would ever regain it.!” 

The election returns in 1830 came as a bitter blow to William 
Heighton, and for the first time the editor of the Mechanics’ Free 
Press and the inspirer of independent working class political ac- 
tion expressed real discouragement. The poor showing was no 
longer the result of enemy maneuvers; the workers themselves 
were to blame this time. “The election of 1830,” he wrote bitterly, 
“adds another instance of the blindness of the workingmen to 
their interests and exhibits in bold and striking color how easily 
the public liberties may be endangered by the sappiness of the 
people themselves.””174 

But “A Working Man” reminded Heighton that the character 
of the candidates nominated by the Working Men’s Party had 
failed to arouse enthusiasm among the workingmen of Philadel- 
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phia, and he questioned the wisdom of “selecting men ... whose 
interests are to great bank charters and all kinds of monopolies.” 
The last was a reference to the fact that during the election, two 
of the men nominated on the Working Men’s Ticket had turned 
out to be agents of the monopolists, and had been forced on the 
Ticket “against the manifest desire of the majority of the Dele- 
gates.” The lesson was that “no man can serve two masters,” but 
it was a lesson some of the leaders of the Working Men’s Party 
had forgotten. 

Nothing, however, could lift Heighton’s depressed spirits. 
Shortly after the election of 1830, he left Philadelphia a disillu- 
sioned man. He never returned. Nor is there any record that he 
ever again participated in the labor movement.!” 

Heighton emerged only once after he left Philadelphia. In 1865 
he came out in favor of Radical Reconstruction, urging that in 
addition to legal freedom under the Thirteenth Amendment, the 
former slaves had to gain civil and economic freedom.!”6 

A few months after Heighton left Philadelphia, the Working 
Men’s Party disappeared from the scene. They nominated candi- 
dates for the various city posts in the spring 1831 campaign, but 
did worse than before, failing to elect any candidates.!”” It was 
the last campaign for the first labor party in the world. 

Describing the Philadelphia labor movement in the Jacksonian 
era, A. Fuller Spaulding wrote of a subculture manifested 


in the radical and rationalist debating clubs, lyceums, and discus- 
sion groups, where Tom Paine’s progeny brought its critical in- 
quiry of the Enlightenment to bear on the emerging question of 
class. Apparently rooted in a stratum of native-born American 
artisans, the radicals were avid readers, patronized the Society of 
Free Inquirers and the Universalist Church, defended the labour 
theory of value and other tenets of classical political economy, and 
found their most effective spokesman in William Heighton. This 
English-born workingclass activist and intellectual was a shoe- 
maker who shifted radicalism froma purely political focus towards 
an understanding of the unity of political and economic life; he had 
the strongest appeal among the most literate mechanics.! 


By the time he left Philadelphia, William Heighton had be- 
come well known in the contemporary labor movement under 
the unassuming pseudonym of “An Unlettered Mechanic.” He 
had achieved a secure (if neglected) place in the history of the 
American labor movement. He had invigorated the Philadelphia 
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labor movement with a series of addresses which were also 
printed as pamphlets and which, when distributed along the 
Eastern seaboard, helped invigorate the labor movements in 
New York, Boston and other cities. He had popularized the so- 
cialist labor theory of value, and had contributed immensely to 
breaking down allegiance limited to particular crafts and replac- 
ing it with an all-craft solidarity. He had initiated the first organi- 
zation through which the mechanics could act as a unit—the 
Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations. He had helped establish 
the first Mechanics’ Free Library, the first labor paper the United 
States, the Mechanics’ Free Press, and the first labor party ever 
established—the Working Men’s Party of Philadelphia. While 
these and other aspects of the Philadelphia workingmen’s move- 
ment of the Jacksonian era owe much to the writings and efforts 
of Robert Owen and the English Ricardian Socialists, they owed 
their existence mainly to William Heighton. 

In his pamphlets, speeches, editorials in the Mechanics’ Free 
Press, reports, and resolutions he prepared for the workingmen’s 
movement of Philadelphia, Heighton advanced the cause of pro- 
gressive reform directed towards correcting the faults of existing 
society and advancing the cause of social and economic equality. 
Among the demands he championed were those for a mechanics’ 
lien law, for the abolition of imprisonment for debt, for a less 
expensive legal system, for equal taxation, for all officers to be 
elected by the people, for the abolition of the existing militia 
system, for the abolition of chartered monopolies, and for free, 
universal, public education. He played a crucial role in organiz- 
ing the first mass-based, popular movement for democratic pub- 
lic schools. The paper he edited discussed the education question 
in almost every issue, and Heighton, in his editorials and other 
writings, popularized many of the most important arguments in 
favor of equal, universal, public education. He proclaimed the 
right of workers to an education as citizens of the republic; that 
education had to be equal for all, with no class distinction, and 
that it should be made universally available to every school-age 
child. He exposed the class bias in education and rejected the 
charity school concept as an appropriate form of working class 
education. He was totally committed to the position that schools 
should be tax-supported and under the control of a popular gov- 
ernment. 
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The workingmen’s political movement that Heighton, more 
than any other labor figure of the period, helped bring into being, 
though unsuccessful in electing many candidates, created alarm 
among the major parties. They moved quickly to demoralize and 
divide the movement. At the same time, they proclaimed their 
support of the workingmen’s measures. “Many of the reforms 
called for by the workingmen,” declared the Working Man's Advo- 
cate in 1830, “are now acknowledged to be just and reasonable, 
and are even advocated by several of presses which have hith- 
erto supported the party in power....17? There have been very 
little real movement on any of these “reforms” until the rise of 
the Working Men’s Party. Soon afterwards, many politicians of 
both parties began to sense the popular support for these “re- 
forms.” 

In the spring of 1831, a few months after William Heighton left 
Philadelphia in despair, the Mechanics’ Free Press reported: “We 
are happy to find that the lien law was passed which gives to 
mechanics, journeymen and labourers a security for the labour 
expended in improving our cities, and adding to the comforts of 
their inhabitants.”!® In June 1833, the Pennsylvania state legisla- 
ture approved “an act to abolish imprisonment for debt and 
other purposes.” A year later the legislature finally passed the 
law establishing a comprehensive structure of free public 
schools. Under the act of 1834, if the majority of the citizens 
authorized it, tax was to be levied to support common schools.!81 

William A. Sullivan concludes his study of the Working Men’s 
Party of Philadelphia with the observation: “labor had won.” Its 
program had been incorporated into the platform of the two ma- 
jor parties, and its major demands had been enacted into legisla- 
tion. 182 


II. Selections From 
William Heighton’s 
Writings and Speeches 


Extract from An Address to the 
Members of Trade Societies and to 
the Working Classes Generally 


The last class which comes under our notice is that of Legislators. 

These constitute in point of intelligence and influence the most 
powerful class of men in the nation. They are elected by the great 
body of the people as THEIR REPRESENTATIVES, and invested with pow- 
ers which enable them to make such general and particular social 
arrangements as in their judgment are best calculated to supply 
the wants to provide for the necessities, and in every way to 
promote the just interests, EQUALLY, of each individual among the 
whole body of their constituents. The therefore have duties to 
perform, above all others the most important. It is their business 
to support and regulate, and if necessary, with the approbation 
of their constituents, to create such national institutions as are 
best calculated to promote, equally, the happiness and prosperity 
of att the people. They frame our national and state laws, and 
through these they rule not only our collective, but also to an 
indefinite and unlimited extent, our individual destinies. It is 
therefore their supreme duty so to legislate, that not only our 
national prosperity shall be continually advancing; but also that 
the individual member of the community, may improve in exact propor- 
tion as the national prosperity itself increases. 

Now the question which naturally comes before us is this, have 
they so legislated? Do we find now, while the number of useful, 


* An Address to the Members of Trade Societies and to the Working Classes Generally, 
Being an Exposition of Relative Situation, Condition, and Future Prospects of Working 
People of the United States of America, Together with a Suggestion and Outlines of a 
Plan by which they may gradually and indefinitely improve their condition. By a 
Fellow-Labourer, Philadefohia, Published by the Author, 1827. 
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labour-saving inventions is every day increasing, and arts and 
manufactures rapidly improving; while our national facilities for 
the creation of wealth are such, that our markets are every where 
beginning to be gutted!! While articles of wealth of every descrip- 
tion, whether of food, clothing, furniture, or any other articles of 
necessity or convenience are so abundant in our stores, that the 
vendors of them know not how nor where to dispose to them!! 
While the incessant industry and toils of the working class, have 
created in the nation such a superabundance of wealth, I ask, do we 
find our labours beginning to be abridged or lessened? Do we find 
that instead of having to labour as formerly from ten to fourteen 
hours per day to obtain moderate conveniences, we can now obtain 
many of the luxuries of life with the labour of five or six? 

Surely we, the working class, who constitute a vast majority of 
the nation, and as such possess an interest which ought, in the 
estimation of our legislators, to be reckoned at least equal in point 
of importance with the interest of any other class in the nation; 
we who create all the wealth that is created, and by the proceeds 
of whose labour they are exclusively maintained and supported; 
we the great mass of the people, who by our sovereign voice 
raise them to the stations which they fill, for the express purpose 
of promoting our interests, intelligence, and happiness; surely I say, 
we have a right to expect, that in our present state of increasing 
national prosperity, such an improvement in our individual condi- 
tion will be the natural result of their legislative proceedings. 

Since the introduction into common use of scientific inven- 
tions and improvements, has enabled a given quantity of manual 
labour to produce fifty, and in some instances perhaps an hun- 
dred fold more of wealth than the same labour would have pro- 
duced previous to their introduction; and since in consequence of 
them, all the markets in the world are becoming crammed to 
overflowing with wealth of every description, insomuch that the 
demand for productive labor is rapidly decreasing, and produc- 
tive employment growing every day more difficult to be ob- 
tained, we have a right to expect, from these OUR REPRESENTATIVES, 
the establishment of such legislative regulations; or if these are 
not sufficient, of such NEW INSTITUTIONS as will enable us to retain 
in our own hands a due and equitable proportion of the products 
of our own labour; and instead of our having to labour as at 
present from ten to sixteen hours per day for a mere subsistence, 
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that, in exact proportion as scientific improvements and inven- 
tions increase, our labour may in the same proportion be dimin- 
ished from twelve to ten hours per day, and from that down to 
eight, to six, and so on, until the development and progress of 
science has reduced human labour to its lowest term. If it be 
indeed the duty of legislators to promote the interests and happi- 
ness (not of a few only) but of the great mass of their constituents, 
then surely there can be no object of legislation which ought to 
claim so much of their consideration as this. But mark! how great 
the difference. It is a fact which cannot be too often brought to 
view, that the more the national prosperity increases through our 
labours, the more difficult do we find it to obtain the means of 
subsistence; and the sooner do we, the producers of it, sink into a 
state of degradation and poverty! 

I think this fact is now too clear to admit of refutation, and 
proves beyond a doubt that legislators do abuse, and grossly too, 
that power which is placed in their hands for the sole purpose of 
promoting THE PUBLIC Goop. They encourage the invention and use 
of machinery under the influence of commercial competition, a 
principle which renders it a curse instead of a blessing to the 
great mass of their constituents. If commercial competition is nec- 
essarily unavoidable, and cannot be dispensed with or abolished, 
why encourage invention; seeing it is only calculated to advance 
the interests of a few, while it places the great body of the people, 
that is the working classes, in a state of hopeless poverty? Why 
not rather inflict penalties than grant patent rights to the inventors 
of machinery? If they foresee the miseries which soon or late it 
must bring upon society, where is their honesty in sacrificing the 
happiness of the greatest portion of their constituents to the ava- 
ricious desires of a few overgrown capitalists? And if on the 
other hand they do not foresee them, then where is that intelli- 
gence which should fit them to become the leaders of the people? 
Can men, who suffer a subject of such immense importance to 
their constituents to pass by them unobserved, until the error is 
seen by individuals whose thinking faculties are in the great 
measure restrained by incessant application to physical labour; 
men, who lag behind the lowest class of the people in the glori- 
ous march of human improvement, can these, I say be worthy of 
being called their leaders? 
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This supine negligence on the part of men, whom we have a 
right to look up to as guides to a state of general and individual 
prosperity and happiness, can (I think) only be accounted for 
upon one principle, and that I shall endeavour to explain. 

The fact is this, the class of men we are now considering under 
the name of Legislators, are in themselves, so far as relates to the 
production of wealth, as helpless as infants; unable to create by 
their own labour the most common necessaries of life. They are 
consumers only, producing nothing, and as such dependent on 
our exertions for all the wealth they possess or enjoy. Rents, in- 
terest on money, profit on labour and salaries, are the principal 
sources by which they accumulate the wealth which is created by 
the working class; they therefore have a DIRECT INTEREST in support- 
ing these institutions a legal but unjust abstraction. And be assured, 
that so long as we choose men to be our legislators, who subsist and 
accumulate through these sources, they will ever consider it their inter- 
est to keep us ina state of continual toil and poverty; that they may 
thereby reap the benefit of our labours, and revel in a splendour of 
wealth which arises out of our degradation! 

Was ever a class of men heard of, who acted in direct opposi- 
tion to what they conceived to be THEIR INTERESTS? No never. The 
past experience of the world sufficiently proves that legislators 
(as a class of men) have never promoted the interest of their 
constituents any farther than as those constituents have pos- 
sessed an interest in unison with their own, and have directed them 
by the voice of public opinion communicated through the me- 
dium of the press. Now the direction which legislators have hith- 
erto received, has invariably been given by individuals, who, like 
themselves, accumulate wealth without producing it, and there- 
fore have an interest in accordance with their own, and opposed 
to the interests of the working class; as for instance, by those who 
are occupied in commercial pursuits; by individuals of the inde- 
pendent class; by judges, counsellors, lawyers, theologians, &c. It 
is among these only, that those are to be found who write for the 
instruction of legislators, and of course the public opinion ex- 
pressed by them, can be favourable only to their interests. 

On the other hand the working class have no individual inter- 
ests, in unison with those of their legislators. They live upon that 
small portion of the products of their labour which is left to them 
after the all devouring taxes of rent, usury, profit and salaries 
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have been levied upon it; or in other words, after the non-pro- 
ductive classes—through these means—have reveled upon and 
consumed the choicest products of it. It is true, in this favored 
nation we enjoy the inestimable blessing of “universal suffrage,” 
and constituting as we every where do, a very great majority, we 
have the power to choose our own legislators. But let it be recol- 
lected, this blessing, (like invention) however great in itself can be 
of no further benefit to us, than as we possess sufficient knowledge 
to make a proper use of it. IT WILL BE an instrument of unlimited 
good to the great mass of the people when they shall possess that 
degree of intelligence which will enable them to direct it for their 
own benefit; but at present this very blessing is suffered, through 
our want of information, to be directed against our prosperity 
and welfare by individuals whose interest is at variance with 
ours. I mean by those who nominate candidates for legislative 
offices. These persons invariably belong to the non-productive 
classes; and of course invariably nominate candidates, whose in- 
terests are in accordance with their own. Thus the first choice 
which is that of nominating, is always assumed by the useless and 
accumulating classes, who constitute but a small minority of the 
people; and after that the second choice (election) is but a mere 
matter of form, for if we, the working class should have a choice, 
out of twenty different candidates for one office, we should not 
find an individual among them all, who would be found faith- 
fully to represent our interests, for the simple reason above ex- 
plained, that the interests of such nominated candidates, are uni- 
versally at variance with and conflicting against ours. And as to 
the influence of public opinion, on the proceeding of legislators; 
although next to that of interest, it is perhaps the most powerful 
motive to proper conduct that we have any knowledge of; yet it 
is a fact too well known for me to dwell on, that we as a class 
have never yet acquired sufficient intelligence to possess such an 
opinion; and if we did, it is doubtful whether there are at present 
any facilities existing, through which the expression of it would 
be allowed to reach our legislative assemblies. 

I think it is pretty clear from what has been said concerning 
this class, that we shall never reap any benefit from their official 
proceedings until we have men of our own nominating, men 
whose interests are in unison with ours; and a public opinion of our 
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own by which in some measure to direct and regulate their pro- 
ceedings. 

Let us suppose for a moment, that, in every city and large 
town in the United States, or even in any one State, there was a 
FREE PRESS, established by the working class, and appropriated to 
their interests and enlightenment: and that connected with each 
press there was a LIBRARY With a reading and lecturing or debat- 
ing room, open every evening and on all days of relaxation from 
business, where working people of all descriptions might assem- 
ble, to acquire and communicate mutual information. It is more 
than probable, that numbers of useful labourers of all occupa- 
tions would soon be induced to enter these seminaries of intelli- 
gence and virtue. The gratification necessarily arising from an 
enlarged and liberalized acquaintance, and from the mutual ac- 
quirement and communication of useful knowledge; the high re- 
spectability that would almost immediately attach itself to them; 
the certain prospect it would soon afford them of improving 
their future condition, and the ever increasing delight, which in- 
variably attends a voluntarily progressive state of mental im- 
provement, would operate as almost irresistible inducements for 
working people to join them. 

In their public assemblies they would learn to speak for them- 
selves; and with a periodical publication devoted to their instruc- 
tion and mutual improvement, they would acquire the habit of 
writing for themselves. Thus they would obtain a knowledge of 
each other's talents, capacities and qualifications, and of course 
would soon begin to nominate candidates for public offices, from 
among themselves; men who begin their equals and associates, 
would be intimately acquainted with their wants and necessities; 
men who live by their own labour, and not upon that of others, 
and who therefore have an INTEREST perfectly in accordance with 
their own. These they would support through the medium of 
their own public journals and, being superior in numbers, with 
“universal suffrage,” would overcome all opposition. The working 
class would then enjoy a state of political equality, and in this 
point of view stand upon a perfect level with the non-productive 
classes. They would have REAL REPRESENTATIVES, and a public opin- 
ion of their own, through which to direct and control them. 

Their true interests also would be promoted in their legislative 
assemblies; for what individual, thus elected from the bosom of 
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his associates and equals, having an interest in all points corre- 
sponding with theirs, could ever be corrupted? Or if he should, 
how could he return to receive the execration of the multitude, to 
be published as an infamous traitor and spurned with contempt 
by constituents, who were formerly his intimate acquaintances 
and friends, from those rooms where previously he used to meet 
them with satisfaction and gladness? 

I have now endeavoured to exhibit as clear a view as I can of 
the different classes of men which exist in society at large; also of 
the character of these classes and of the relation in which they 
stand to each other. We have seen, nay we do feel, the productive 
and working classes toiling incessantly to produce and prepare 
every article of wealth for the use and enjoyment of man, which 
man can desire to enjoy; while themselves find it difficult to ob- 
tain a very scanty and precarious subsistence. we have seen the 
other classes obtaining, possessing, and enjoying, many of them 
in the greatest profusion, the proceeds of our labour without 
doing anything themselves towards producing. We have had a 
view of some of the principal MEANs by which this profusion of 
wealth is drained out of the possession of its producers, and 
accumulated by these classes; that is to say, by RENTS, UsURY, and 
PRoFit.—We have seen that the present institution of commerce, 
instead of indefinitely improving the condition of mankind, is 
only calculated through the INCREASE OF INVENTION to plunge them 
into greater and greater difficulties; and that these difficulties can 
never be avoided, but must continue to increase without end, 
until either invention or competition—whichever is found to be the 
real cause of them—shall be driven entirely from the world. We 
have perceived that, through sham representation, the real inter- 
ests and prosperity of the working class are not promoted in their 
legislative assemblies, and that there is no hope that they ever 
will be, until a UNITY OF INTERESTS shall be effected between them 
and their representatives. And I think we cannot but perceive, 
that the chief reason why these evils are suffered any longer to 
scourge us, can be found only in A GENERAL WANT OF INTELLIGENCE 
among the great mass of the people, relative to the causes of 
them, and to the means through which they may be avoided, and 
our true interests and real happiness secured. 
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AN ADDRESS 
To the Mechanics and Working Classes 


FELLOW-LABORERS 


WHY on this evening do we see a numerous audience who 
have left the pursuits of business or recreation to assemble here? 
Why are the implements of handicraft laid aside or the usual 
resorts of pleasure neglected for the purpose of meeting in this 
place? Why do we see so many fellow laborers assembled on this 
occasion, bearing in their countenances evidence of fixed atten- 
tion and deep reflection? It is because the light of reason has 
burst from the thralldom of ignorance, and has begun to scatter 
its rays on the minds of freemen! It is because the radiant beams 
of irresistible truth have rent the chains of error, and begun to 
enlighten a republican community! It is because a true knowl- 
edge of just and equal rights has commenced its march among 
the sons of freedom! 

It is confidently hoped that the present interesting occasion 
will form a new epoch in the progressive march of improvement, 
and may it long be remembered as a time when a portion of 
Columbia’s sons acquired fresh vigor to contend against oppres- 
sion. We have met, fellow workmen, to inquire into our real 
condition and relative situation in society. We find ourselves op- 
pressed on every hand—we labor hard in producing all the com- 
forts of life for the enjoyment of others, while we ourselves ob- 
tain but a scanty portion, and even that in the present state of 
society depends on the will of employers. From the remote ages 
of antiquity, down to the present period, a large majority of the 
human family in all civilized nations, have been kept in a state of 
degradation and poverty; yet the greatness of those nations has 
been solely produced by that degraded and poverty-stricken ma- 
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jority. The boasted pyramids, monuments, temples, and statues 
of antiquity, owe their existence to the labors of the working class 
of those times. The grandeur of ancient Greece—the splendor of 
Rome, and the magnificence of other famed cities and nations, 
arose to their respective heights by the labors of hard toiling 
men, whose only reward was poverty, misery, and contempt! 
The different nations, at this period, have arrived at their present 
greatness and power through the labors of that class who have 
been unjustly divested of their richest productions, and thereby 
subjected to continual poverty and want. The working classes, 
through every age, have been the sole and only producers of the 
grandeur and opulence of their respective ages and nations, yet 
they have ever been chained down to poverty, despised and in- 
sulted by those who enjoyed a superabundance of the choicest 
products of their labor! The princely places, the magnificent man- 
sions, the splendid equipages, the costly plate, the elegant and 
convenient furniture, with all the variety of rich and palatable 
viands, are solely the productions of the working class, who, 
after producing them, are legally but unjustly prevented from the 
enjoyment they yield. Whatever is enjoyed by mankind that 
comes under the denomination of wealth, has been produced by 
the labor or inventions of man; or in other words, by the working 
or productive class of men; yet they have ever been doomed to 
suffer all the evils attendant on a state of poverty and depression! 

Where then has justice slept? Or in what chains has it been 
confined, that it has not arisen in its power, and established its 
immaculate laws where tyrannic oppression, and authorised ex- 
tortion, have too long held mighty sway? It is the trifold band of 
ignorance, prejudice, and superstition, which has, for so many 
ages, held justice an unresisting captive. 

When we look around us , my fellow workmen, we behold 
men on every side, enjoying wealth in all its luxuriant profu- 
sion—clothed in fine garments, and faring sumptuously every 
day; while we, comparatively, receive nothing but the crumbs 
which fall from their tables. Thousar.ds and tens of thousands in 
the country are reveling in ease, and possessing in rich abun- 
dance all the comforts and luxuries which wealth is capable of 
affording; while we receive but the bare necessaries of life, and 
even many of us are driven to the depths of poverty by the 
present merciless system of oppression. But who produced this 
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wealth, and all the comforts and conveniences which surround 
us, and of which we are deprived the privilege of partaking? 
Surely not those who enjoy them. There are but few indeed, who 
produce wealth, that ever enjoy it; while those who produce 
nothing, enjoy it with all its attendant blessings and comforts. In 
order to fully illustrate our present condition and relative situ- 
ation in society, we must consider our country as containing two 
classes, viz.—The working or productive class, and the not-pro- 
ductive or accumulating class. The former class produce every 
article which comes under the term wealth; the latter class pro- 
duce nothing valuable, but grow rich by accumulating the pro- 
ductions of the former, thus enjoying all the advantages and 
benefits of wealth which they never produced. 

That labor which enriches our country, has been found by 
political economists, to consist of two kinds—productive and offi- 
cial. Productive labor is that which manufactures and prepares all 
the variety of articles which are used for the comfort, conven- 
ience, or pleasure of mankind. Official labor is that which is em- 
ployed to convey articles of wealth from one place or country to 
another, for sale or exchange. By this division of the laboring 
class, it will be seen that productive laborers are those, and only 
those, who bring into existence and prepare for use, whatever is 
conducive to the happiness of mankind. Such are the cultivators 
of the soil—mechanics and tradesmen of every description—arti- 
sans, laboring men, &c. Official laborers are those employed in 
loading vessels, or conducting them to their destined ports; or in 
conveying articles of wealth to their place of destination by the 
different modes of inland transportation. Although official labor 
is a secondary employment, it is of as much importance to a city, 
state, or nation, as productive labor. It will appear evident to all, 
that productive labor must first be performed to manufacture or 
prepare articles of wealth, before official labor can be employed 
in their transportation. These two classes collectively, are admit- 
ted to constitute what is called the working class of the country. 
But let it be remembered, and may it be indelibly impressed on 
your minds, that it is those, and those alone, who actually put 
their hands to productive or official labor, who enrich the coun- 
try and not those who employ them.” An employer who does not 


* Tam aware that many will deny this assertion, and endeavor by the aid of 
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regularly apply his hands to daily toil is an accumulator and not 
a producer of wealth: he accumulates by a profit on the labor of 
those in his employ, giving them a compensation barely suffi- 
cient to enable them to live, and appropriating to his own use the 
wealth of their productions. There are many employers who are 
in some degree excusable in the present state of society for thus 
accumulating; for instance, a large portion of master mechanics: 
they deal with accumulators more powerful than themselves, 
and therefore are not to be severely censured for the profit they 
make on men in their employ. Accumulation, or in other words, 
legal robbery,” commences with the richest class, and is contin- 
ued through every grade of society till it reaches the working or 
productive class, but can go no further.” This latter class are 
deprived the means of accumulating; they have none to accumu- 
late from; therefore they are under the absolute necessity of pro- 
ducing wealth, not only for themselves, but for all the different 
grades of accumulators above them and when each accumulator 
has taken his share, the real producers have but a trifle left for 
themselves. When a person has gathered together a large prop- 
erty, he is said to have made a fortune, although he may have 
never produced wealth to the amount of one hundred dollars 
during his life. Working men have made the fortune, and have 
been legally, but very unjustly robbed of it. But whoever acquires 
a fortune in the present state of society, whether he be a manu- 


assertion can be proved beyond doubt or contradiction. The limits of this 
address will not permit me to support with undeniable evidence, all the 
assertions which it will be necessary to make; but may you all bear in mind, that 
no assertion will be made that cannot be demonstrated—nothing will be offered 
to you for truth, that cannot be proved Eeyone doubt; and proof will be 
adduced, should any sophistical attacks be publicly made. 


* Some of our friends may complain that this language is too strong; but for my 
own part, I think the oppressive system we have to oppose, is so strong] 
fortified by custom and prejudice, that truth, in its most forcible form, is 
required to break down these tremendous barriers.—An experienced general 
would not attack a strong fortress with pop-guns fired at random; but his 
heaviest artillery would be brought forward, and levelled directly at the 
Opposing obstacle. If one class of men are protected by law in taking advantage 
of the necessities of another class, we cannot find a more appropriate name for 
such conduct than legal robbery. 


** Let it not be understood that we throw unlimited censure on any class of 
accumulators in society: The present unjust system upon which society is 
founded, impels them in a manner to take advantage wherever they can. But 
they deserve no small degree of censure, for not endeavoring to change the 
unjust system of individual interest and competition, which fills our country 
with every description of crime, and carries misery and wretchedness to every 
town and village. 
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facturer, merchant, storekeeper, or broker, or any other accumu- 
lator, he does it by legalized extortion: the laws of the country 
protect him in robbing the working class of their productions 
and appropriating them to his own use without giving an 
equivalent in exchange. It is doubtless well known, to every one 
present, that the accumulating class never put their hands to 
valuable labor, or if they do, it is only for experiment or amuse- 
ment, and consequently too trifling to be counted as any thing 
towards their support; yet they live in ease, and enjoy in plenty, 
all the real comforts which our rich country affords, while the 
producers of those comforts are frequently debarred from the 
common necessaries of life, and still doomed to toil! But the 
working, or wealth producing class, support every member of 
the community; not only themselves, but every other class be- 
sides. The accumulating class are indebted, deeply indebted to 
the working class for all the wealth they enjoy. There is a class 
among us whose occupations impel them to perform labor, but are 
not to be reckoned with the working class; for instance, druggists, 
storekeepers, &c. must labor to keep their several commodities 
properly arranged, and deal them out to their customers, but 
their labor is not productive of a single article of wealth—every 
article in which they deal has been previously provided by other 
hands. They are paid for their labor by a profit on their articles, 
which pay is four, six, and often ten times the amount of that 
received by productive laborers. 

But those who are toiling day after day, spending their 
strength, and wasting their health in the production of wealth, 
are doomed, not only to poverty with all its attendant inconven- 
iences, but even to contempt. I appeal to you, fellow workmen, 
for the truth of this assertion. Can any one deny that those who 
enjoy in rich abundance that wealth which is produced by the 
hand of labor, treat us as vastly their inferiors? However fair our 
characters may stand for integrity, industry, and sobriety, we are 
not admitted into their circles, nor treated as equals on any occa- 
sion; and they even wish us to consider it a condescension when 
they treat us with common civility. But notwithstanding all their 
self assumed superiority, they are indebted to us and our fellow- 
laborers for all their principal enjoyments. But when unerring 
justice, that most exalted of all the virtues, shall establish its per- 
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fect laws in our Republic, superiority will only be confined to 
superior merit and usefulness. 

But to bring the subject more closely to our feelings, let us 
confine our views to this city. Here we find merchants, wholesale 
and retail dealers, rich manufacturers and brokers, together with 
all the other different grades of accumulators and consumers, 
living in the enjoyment of a plentiful supply of worldly comforts 
and conveniences. Many of them possess these blessings in great 
profusion, without ever having produced a single article which 
they possess. They enjoy this profusion of worldly good by col- 
lecting the wealth produced by others, without making an ade- 
quate compensation for it. This accumulation is performed in 
various ways through the medium of rents, usury, and profit, 
legally wrested from hard toiling men, who are thereby reduced 
to poverty and treated with contempt. I do not inform, but per- 
mit me to remind you, that you have assisted your share in sup- 
plying our city with all the desirable comforts by which you are 
surrounded, and of which you have been deprived by authorized 
extortion. But why is it that we, who bring wealth into existence, 
are deprived of the comfort it yields? Why are we reduced to 
poverty, slighted and despised by those who live at ease upon 
the products of our labor? The answer is easy—our predecessors 
for want of information were blindly led to surrender up their 
rights to men possessing superior knowledge, and those rights 
can never be regained by us, until we acquire a proper knowl- 
edge of their value, and the best method to obtain them. 

In order to bring this part of the subject more clearly to view, 
let us for a moment turn our attention to that interesting period, 
when the patriotic Delegates of the then Colonies assembled in 
yonder Hall, and boldly declared to the world, “That the United 
Colonies were, and of right ought to be Free and Independent 
States.” That same august and venerated Delegation asserted the 
self evident truths, “that all men were created equal; that they are 
endowed with certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.”! They mutually pledged 
their “lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor” to secure 
those rights, and their coadjutors in the cause of liberty gave their 
blood and their lives to maintain them. But those equal rights 
which were at that time asserted, and purchased with blood and 
treasure, are not enjoyed at the present period by a majority of 
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American citizens. Every candid and reflecting mind must admit, 
that the working class of our country do not enjoy the rights of 
liberty and equality. 

If the wealth producing class had claimed their rights at the 
birth of our national liberty, and maintained them unimpaired to 
this day, we should not have been in our present degraded con- 
dition. But for the want of information relative to their rights and 
powers, they were controlled by those possessing superior skill, 
who assumed the power of forming laws which have ever since 
chained the working class down to poverty. For the want of 
knowledge among our predecessors, they were led to surrender 
their rights to the non-productive and accumulating class, and 
thereby subjected themselves to degradation and oppression, 
which has been handed down to us, and will continue to grow 
deeper and more severe until we shall obtain the requisite infor- 
mation to claim and possess those rights. Thus we find that the 
true source of our present depression was a lack of necessary 
information among the former working classes of our country. 
As the evils we now suffer originated in the want of knowledge, 
they will of course continue to increase upon us until we arm 
ourselves with sufficient information to destroy them. The wisest 
men have declared that knowledge is power; and when we shall 
have obtained a true knowledge of our importance in society, 
and our just rights, we shall then make use of our power to 
possess them. Then, and not till then, shall we enjoy the full 
value of our productions, and hold that elevated rank in society 
to which we are justly entitled. 

The limits of this address will not permit me to commence an 
illustrative enquiry into the variety of circumstances which have 
brought us to our present depressed situation; neither is it my 
intention to fully explain the variety of ways by which we are 
divested of our productions; nor point out all the evils that exist 
in society in relation to us. We know that we suffer numerous 
evils; we know that we are unjustly divested of the productions 
of our labor by the sanction of custom and legal authority; and 
we know we are slighted and despised, (however fair our moral 
characters may stand) by those who live in ease upon the wealth 
we produce, thus adding insult to injury. Then let us rather en- 
deavor to seek a remedy for these evils, than search to ascertain 
how they came. The original cause of our degradation has al- 
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ready been pointed out, and also some of the evils which we 
actually suffer, but to give a particular description of each, and 
their causes, all of which have grown out of the original cause, 
would require a volume. A few more will be shown as the nature 
of the subject may require. It is presumed that many fellow- 
workmen in this assembly are not aware that the compensation 
which they actually enjoy, is trifling indeed compared with the 
wealth they produce. Take the working class of this City and 
County collectively, and where they produce wealth to the value 
of ten dollars, they do not actually enjoy more than the amount 
of one dollar.* Perhaps this assertion will appear extravagant to 
many in this audience, and probably its authenticity will be ques- 
tioned by some avaricious accumulator. Should any such doubt 
about this assertion, let him be informed that your speaker holds 
himself in readiness to prove it by incontrovertible evidence. 

It has been previously stated to you this evening, that every 
article of wealth of whatever description, whether of luxury, 
comfort, or convenience, has been produced solely by the work- 
ing class. Is there an accumulator who can deny this? If any one 
attempt to deny it, let him first ask himself who produced the 
various articles which he enjoys, and let his conscience answer 
the important question. If then every article of wealth which is 
enjoyed in our City is furnished by the working class, and they 
who produced this wealth received by a humble subsistence, 
must it not appear evident, that when taken collectively, they pro- 
duce wealth to the value of more then ten dollars for every dollar 
which themselves enjoy? It will readily be admitted that some 
trades of the working class receive more in proportion to their 
productions than what has been stated; others again receive less. 
But the evils which we suffer are too numerous to be particular- 
ized, and clearly exposed on this occasion; but I trust it will be 
done on some future occasion like the present, or through the 
medium of a newspaper about to be established by the sanction 
of Mechanics. In the mean time I would recommend you, my 
fellow-workmen, to investigate the subject yourselves, and con- 
verse upon it with your friends, and search out the various chan- 
nels by which you are drained of the wealth you produce. Let it 
be the theme of your meditations when alone, and the topic of 
conversation when in company. Let the usual subjects of amuse- 
ment, pleasure, and recreation be laid aside for the more impor- 
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tant one of your rights and interests. By pursuing such a course, 
you will learn your real value and importance in society, and 
become acquainted with your just and equal rights as freeborn 
citizens. By thus investigating the subject, you will learn the vari- 
ous ways by which you are legally but unjustly divested of the 
products of your labor, and chained to continual toil, and hope- 
less poverty. By such a course, you will become more and more 
acquainted with the best means of raising yourselves from degra- 
dation and poverty, to high respectability and plenty. Then let 
this subject be first in our private thoughts, and first in our open 
conversations. Our degradation, oppression, and poverty, will be 
continually increasing with the increase of the working popula- 
tion; and it is well known that their augmentation by natural 
increase and by emigration from Europe, is much more rapid 
than the other class. It will then appear evident to all who will 
give the subject a few moments’ consideration, that in the present 
conflicting system of society, the rapid increase of the working 
class, together with the introduction of labor-saving machines, 
will lessen the demand for manual labor, and consequently di- 
minish it in price. The other class, who collect and consume 
wealth without ever producing it, are ever ready to take advan- 
tage of us whenever it is in their power, and we find they do not 
fail to avail themselves of these circumstances, and reduce the 
price of labor as low as possible. But it is frequently said by those 
who live upon the working class without working themselves, 
that every sober, honest, industrious man can at all times procure 
a comfortable living for himself and his family, by his labor. Such 
an assertion is either a wilful misrepresentation or is made 
through ignorance. There are hundreds of sober industrious 
men, who seek employment for weeks before they obtain it. How 
can such men obtain a comfortable living at all times, unless they 
obtain it on credit? It is true that some are so fortunate as to 
obtain constant employ, but their pay for the most part, is no 
more that sufficient for their subsistence; and if they are attacked 
by a lengthy illness, they must depend on the cold charity of the 
world for all the comforts they obtain, and this too, after having 
produced wealth to six times the value of what they ever re- 
ceived! 

It is an unfortunate circumstance, that too many of our fellow 
workmen have imagined their increasing oppression to be an evil 
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for which no remedy could be found;—too many have quietly 
settled down into submission under this fatal idea, and believing 
their difficulties must continue to increase without remedy, have 
resorted to the intoxicating bowl to drown the sense of approach- 
ing distress. But permit me to inform, nay, boldly to declare 
without fear of contradictory evidence, that there is not a moral 
evil in society for which no remedy can be found; the grand 
difficulty, is, people will not resort to the remedy. The idea that 
we must of necessity submit to tyrannic oppression, legalized 
robbery, and severe privations, because our numbers are increas- 
ing more rapidly than the other class, is next to the height of 
folly. The doctrine of necessary evil, which many appear to be- 
lieve, and some have advocated, is as destitute of foundation as 
the mind which first conceived it. I bid a proud defiance to the 
united talents of this country, to point out a moral evil in society 
which is necessary, or one for which no remedy can be found. If 
we still continue to suffer the evils which are yearly increasing 
upon us in number and magnitude, we must suffer them because 
we will not apply the proper remedy, and not because there is no 
remedy for us. 

Several of the different trades of our city have at various for- 
mer periods attempted to meliorate their depressed condition by 
forming themselves into societies, and adopting such measures 
as were thought most conducive to their interests and prosperity. 
They have sometimes succeeded in obtaining a trifling advance 
of wages, but that trifling advantage has generally been of short 
duration, being soon wrested from them by avaricious accumula- 
tors and ungenerous employers; and never as yet , have they 
obtained any thing permanent. The failure of almost all former 
efforts to remedy our condition, has discouraged many from at- 
tempting any thing further, but let us bear in mind that the truly 
courageous are never discouraged by defeat. We have never as 
yet resorted to the proper remedy: we have only been lopping off 
the branches of the evil, which immediately shoot forth again— 
let us henceforth aim our blows at the root, and thus at once 
destroy both root and branch. 

The formation of societies, and standing out for wages, hours, 
although it may serve a trifling temporary good purpose, is at 
best but poor patch work to cobble up a condition so tattered as 
ours. Some more powerful and efficient remedy must be applied, 
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before we can reasonably hope for better times. Before proceed- 
ing to point out the only effectual and efficient measures to im- 
prove our condition, I must crave your indulgence while I make 
a short digression. 

There are three classes of men among us, who are in duty 
bound to use their every exertion, and devote their best talents to 
restore to us our rights and privileges; but this duty they have 
not performed, nor have we much reason to believe they ever 
will. These three classes are the legislative, judicial, and theologi- 
cal. These classes, like many others, are solely supported by the 
working class. In whatever way, or from whatever hands they 
obtain their emoluments and salaries, their pay is produced by, 
and taken out of, the productions of the working class. None of 
them can deny this with the smallest appearance of truth. How 
great then are their obligations towards us; and how little, how 
trifling the benefit that we receive from them. The legislative 
class are bound by every imposing obligation of duty, to frame 
such laws as will secure to every man equal rights and privileges 
among his fellow men—such laws as will not permit one man to 
take the productions of another, without returning him an 
equivalent for them. But instead of doing this, they have framed 
laws which in their nature bind the sole producers of wealth 
down to poverty. They have framed laws which protect all the 
non-productive classes in divesting us of the productions of our 
labor without returning us an equal quantity of wealth in ex- 
change. They have framed laws which authorize idle accumula- 
tors and consumers to rob us of all the most desirable comforts 
and conveniences of life which our own hands have produced by 
giving us in exchange a bare humble subsistence. They have 
either framed or assented to such laws which were previously 
framed, contrary to every principle of duty and justice.” But let us 
not too severely censure those who act from long established 
custom. 


* Perhaps some of our friends will think it little short of high treason to speak 
against the laws of our country, which they say are as free as the air we breathe; 
but let them not condemn us too hastily. The laws of this country protect the 
rich in taking advantage of the necessities of the poor—they pest 
accumulators in robbing the real producers, and protect any person who has 
money, in robbing the unfortunate poor, the widow and the orphan. Are such 
laws just? Show me the justice of such laws, and J will recant. 
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Perhaps some of them will say that we have not the least 
reason to complain of injustice—that we agree to work for such 
prices as are offered, and are paid all we agree to work for. Or 
they may say that when we rent a house, or purchase such arti- 
cles as we need, that we agree to give the sum that is charged, 
and therefore have no reason to complain of what we have 
agreed to perform. If such reasoning as this is brought against us, 
let us examine its consistency.—When the daring robber presents 
the loaded pistol to a traveller, and demands his money, threat- 
ening instant death in case of refusal, the traveller agrees to give 
up his property; but does that prove the robber innocent because 
the traveller agreed to his demands? Or does it prove that the 
traveller has no just reason of complaint? The traveller consents 
to give up his money to save his life, and our situation is very 
similar to his. Necessity compels us to work for such prices as are 
offered, and pay such prices as are demanded for every thing we 
need; we must either do thus—resort to fraud or theft, or perish 
by hunger and nakedness. Where then is the difference between 
our relative situation and the accumulating class, and the travel- 
ler with the highwayman? There is this difference: Our robbers 
are legally authorized to rob us, but the highwayman has not yet 
been legally authorized to rob in the manner he does,—he might 
be with as much justice. But all the leading members of legislative 
bodies belong to the accumulating class. They are not producers 
of wealth—they don’t put their hands to labor; therefore they 
conceive their interests to be at variance with ours, and will of 
course support such laws as favor themselves and their class at 
our expense. They are nominated by accumulators, and control- 
led by their opinions; therefore we have no reason to suppose 
they will enact laws favorable to our interests although the ma- 
jority who elect and support them are working men. 

Next are the Judicial class—those appointed to act in the dis- 
tribution of public justice. It is needless to say any thing further 
of this class at present, than that the working class seldom re- 
ceive any other justice from them, than just punishment when 
they deserve it. The third class who are in duty bound to use 
their influence to remedy our degraded condition, is the Theo- 
logical; those who are styled the servants and ambassadors of the 
Most High, and disciples of him whose high command declares, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” They profess to be the 
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imitators of those primitive christians who had “all things com- 
mon;” among whom no idle accumulator was allowed to rob the 
hard toiling producer by way of profits, rents, and usury. By the 
nature of their profession and high calling, they are bound by the 
most sacred obligations, not only to teach evangelical truths, but 
to teach the absolute necessity of undeviating justice between 
man and man in all their dealings with each other. It is true that 
they frequently exhort mankind to deal justly, but this is not a 
sufficient discharge of their duty. Why do they not point out the 
enormous injustice of one class of men possessing legal authority 
to take advantage of these necessities of another? Why do they 
not exhibit in all its deformity, the unjust system of one class of 
men having power to accumulate the products of another class? 
Why do they not direct the power of their reasoning, and the 
thunders of their eloquence against the unjust and vice-creating 
system of conflicting interest—a system so directly opposed to 
that adopted by the immediate followers of the Prince of Peace? 

Not all the fervent intercessions of prayer, nor all the influence 
of pathetic exhortation, nor all the declarations of divine denun- 
ciation, can ever arrest the progress of sin while the system of 
individual interest and competition is supported. If any theologi- 
ans doubt this assertion, let them candidly and honestly investi- 
gate the subject before they deny its authenticity, and they will 
find that almost every moral evil in society has its origin in this 
destructive system. 

Abolish this system, and crimes and misery will scarcely be 
known; but while it is permitted to hold its destructive reign, all 
efforts to stay the progress of transgression will be little better 
than useless. The blasting influence of conflicting interests and 
competition is seen and felt, in every grade of society. It strips 
man of all the noblest faculties of his mind, and the most exalted 
virtues of his heart, and leaves him an easy prey to hypocrisy, 
dishonesty, fraudulence, and injustice. It is the fell destroyer of 
all moral excellence. It is the mainspring of intemperance, theft, 
robbery, and murder; its malign infection has extended through 
the whole human family, nor does it end here—even the bright- 
ness of religion, that celestial essence, has not escaped its blasting 
power. These, my friends are bold assertions, and are made, not 
without fear of contradiction, but without fear of contradictory 
evidence. 
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If then the clergy would arrest the fatal march of vice, let them 
direct their attacks to its fountain head. Let them exert their tal- 
ents and influence to destroy a system so fraught with almost 
irresistible temptations to vice. The grand nursery of sin must be 
destroyed before they can cherish any reasonable hopes of a gen- 
eral and permanent reformation in our country. If they wish to 
see the day of manifest glory approaching, let them devote their 
labors to the destruction of a system so opposed to that happy 
period. Let us hope that ere long shall see their talents, their 
learning, and their influence, directed against the mainspring of 
all evil, and source of every crime. Let us hope that the impor- 
tance of the subject will invite them to a candid investigation, 
and if they sincerely wish to see religion extend, and flourish in 
all its sublime and harmonious beauties, we may reasonably 
hope that ere long they will be found the strenuous advocates of 
mutual, instead of conflicting interest. 

I trust you will all pardon this digression which appeared so 
necessary to our subject. There is no class in society who feel the 
severity of the conflicting and competing system so much our- 
selves: almost the whole of its enormous and deadly weight falls 
upon us, crushing us down to hopeless poverty; and if we have 
no advocates in the Legislative, Judicial, nor Theological class, it 
is time to examine what powers we yet possess of our own to 
destroy this fatal evil. 

We yet possess the right of suffrage—the right of electing our 
own legislators and rulers. This right has not as yet been wrested 
from our hands, but unless we soon make a better use of it than 
we ever have done, we have great reason to fear that it will be 
lost to us forever. The right of giving our votes to whom we 
please, and a knowledge to use this right in a proper manner, are 
the only effectual remedies for improving our depressed condi- 
tion. Then let us apply these remedies to our own advantage, 
before we are deprived of such a privilege by aristocratical accu- 
mulators. We have too long been deluded by those who live in 
ease and grow rich by our productions, and have suffered our- 
selves to be blindly led to support men for office whose interest 
in the present state of society, is directly opposed to our own. All 
our legislators and rulers are nominated by the accumulating 
class, and controlled by their opinions—how then can we expect 
that laws will be framed which will favor our interest? The men 
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who nominate, and those who are chosen, do not live by produc- 
tive labor; therefore their interest is in direct opposition to ours, 
and of course they will frame and support such laws as will give 
them unjust superiority over us. Designing and interested politi- 
cians will blazen virtues which their favorite candidates never 
possessed, and proclaim in impressive language, patriotism 
which modern candidates have never felt. The little good which 
a candidate may have done, will be swelled to a mountain by 
those of his adherents who hope to reap a benefit by his election, 
while all his crimes, either of a moral or political nature, will be 
diminished to a mole-hill, or enveloped in the mantle of sophis- 
try. We have too long been deceived by designing men of both 
political parties; they have told us what fine things their favorite 
candidates would do if elected, and what excellent times it 
would be for working people throughout the country. But I can- 
didly ask you, my fellow-laborers, have we ever seen their politi- 
cal predictions fulfilled? We never have. The men whom we have 
been told would do so much for the working class, have fre- 
quently been elected by both political parties, but what have they 
ever done? Our general situation is growing worse and worse 
every year. How long, my fellow-workmen, shall we suffer our- 
selves to be deceived? How long shall we be blindly led to sup- 
port men for office whose interest is opposed to ours? How long 
shall we suffer brainless zeal to take command of our sober 
senses, and lead us headlong to espouse the cause of men, who 
consider us unworthy of any further notice than to gain our good 
will for the purpose of obtaining our votes? Is it not high time 
that we begin to reflect on these things? Let us now begin to 
learn wisdom by dear bought experience, and no longer support 
men who adopt no measures to support us. We have not the least 
reason to expect that men who do not live by the labor of their 
own hands, will ever study the interests of those who do. They 
live upon the productions of the working class, without produ- 
cing any thing valuable themselves; and if they did not keep us 
chained down to toil and poverty, they would soon be obliged to 
apply their own hands to labor in order to live. It is very evident, 
my friends, that those who do not live by producing wealth 
themselves, certainly live by accumulating the productions of the 
working or wealth producing class; and consequently they con- 
ceive it their interest to keep us in a state of humble dependence. 
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And it makes not the least difference to us, which political party 
obtains the sway in government so long as they are accumula- 
tors, and are nominated and controlled by accumulators. Nor 
does it make any difference whether rich master mechanics and 
manufacturers, or lawyers and merchants are elected to office; 
they are all accumulators. and of course will feel it their interest 
to keep the actual producers in ignorance and poverty. If we 
send men to the legislature who encourage American manufac- 
turers of every kind, it is only advantageous to those who have a 
capital sufficient to establish themselves in business to a consid- 
erable extent, and add to their capital by a profit on those in their 
employ; but the actual working class are not in the least benefit- 
ted by such measures; they must still work on for such prices as 
their employers are pleased to give, which is never more than 
sufficient for a subsistence. 

Then let us no longer be deluded by false arguments and false 
zeal to vote for this man or that man, or this or that party, for our 
interest is never taken into consideration by any one of them— 
they only talk about it to keep us in delusion. Let us then “be 
wise in time.” We belong to the majority of the community, and 
possess the constitutional right of electing our own rulers; then 
let us unite in the exercise of this right to our advantage, and no 
longer let the opposing class allure us to support their interests at 
the expense of our own. By electing representatives who are 
vowed friends to our interest, they will of course legislate in our 
favor, and we shall then have laws which will give us equal 
privileges with the other class in all respects, and place us on an 
equality with them in every point of view. We shall then have 
laws which will not protect them in divesting us of the produc- 
tions of our labor, without returning us an equal value.” Then let 
us resolve to never more give our suffrages to any but members 
of the working class, or to such others as will publicly pledge 
themselves to support our interest in the legislative Hall. But 
perhaps our opposing class will tell us that we have no men 
capable of legislating, and directing the civil affairs of the coun- 


* It is very plausible, fellow workmen, that we shall be denounced as a band of 
“levellers;” but let it be understood that we have no wish to bring any one down 
to the level with ourselves, for we are much lower in the scale of society, than 
we wish any of our fellow creature to be. Our object is to bring ourselves up to a 
level with any other class, but if any one can show us we are in error, we will 
immediately desist. 
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try; that it requires men of learning, who have long been conver- 
sant with state affairs, and studied the laws of other nations. 
They may tell us that working men have never had opportunities 
to qualify themselves for legislators, however bright their natural 
talents may be. I frankly admit that it requires men well learned 
in all the arts of false reasoning and skilled in all the deceptive 
political maneovres of monarchies to legislate, and keep in coun- 
tenance laws to support the present system of robbery and op- 
pression. But permit me to remind you that it requires no ex- 
traordinary qualification to enact laws which shall give every 
member of the human family equal rights and privileges among 
his fellow men in every respect, and protect the weak against the 
machinations of the strong. No extraordinary effort of the mind 
is required to pursue the plain simple path of truth and justice; 
but mankind seem to possess such a propensity for mysteries, 
that in framing laws, as well as in other things, they have left the 
plain artless rules of consistency, and wandered into mystical 
absurdities. Thus many of our laws are mysterious and inconsis- 
tent, and it requires men of more artful ingenuity than the work- 
ing class, to keep such laws in countenance. The working class, it 
is true, have never had opportunities to qualify themselves for 
managing inconsistencies with dexterity, nor are they skilled in 
making injustice and extortion appear like just and equal rights; 
but I trust many of them are fully competent to legislate upon the 
plain rules of justice and equity. But admitting that there is none 
among us who are sufficiently qualified for legislation, we have 
every reason to believe that we are not destitute of firm friends in 
the other class, who, if elected by us, would be the unshaken 
advocates of our rights in the Hall of legislation. But it is hoped 
that no working man will suffer himself to be led by persuasion, 
or drove by threats, to vote for any candidate of either party, 
unless such candidates stand publicly pledged to advocate our 
equal rights. 

Should we unite in the plan which I have suggested, no obsta- 
cle can oppose our elevation to an equal rank with any class in 
society; but we must expect that those who feel an interest in 
keeping us chained to slavery and ignorance, will use all the 
means in their power to divert us from the object. We must ex- 
pect to be assailed on every side by false reasonings and artful 
persuasions, by erroneous conclusions drawn from sophistical 
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arguments, and by prediction of some direful event which will 
attend us if we persevere. But let us pay no regard to those who 
would attempt to draw us aside from our duty—a duty we owe 
to ourselves and our posterity. Our cause is a good one; it is the 
cause of humanity, of justice and of truth. Then let us pursue, 
with unshaken perseverance, the grand object of obtaining our 
just rights and rank in society by lawful means. Let us arm our- 
selves with the power of knowledge, and obtain a bloodless vic- 
tory over legal oppression, and authorized extortion. There is no 
other way to effectually and permanently improve our condition, 
but to elect for our civil rulers, men who are avowed friends to 
our rights, and stand publicly pledged to support them. We must 
elect men who are friends to equal rights in the true sense of 
these words; and who will not give the rich employer authority 
to take advantage of the necessities of the employed. The forma- 
tion of Trade societies, and standing out for high wages, or a 
more limited number of working hours, will never accomplish 
any permanent good. I would not be understood to discourage 
such societies; they will no doubt serve a temporary good pur- 
pose, and afford us means of obtaining a part of our just dues as 
productive members of the community. The formation of socie- 
ties by every different occupation of the working class, I would 
strongly recommend,—that being the ground work, the solid 
foundation of the plan we must pursue to arrive at our object. 
Several of the different trades of this city and county have al- 
ready formed societies, and appointed Delegates who meet in 
convention, and devise plans and means for the welfare of their 
respective societies. There are some societies which are not as yet 
represented in this delegation, and several trades not yet formed 
into societies, but it is hoped they will all see and feel the impor- 
tance of such measures, and specially take the proper steps to 
send their Delegates. I would most earnestly recommend all the 
various occupations of the working classes, to form themselves 
into societies without delay, and adopt a suitable constitution 
and by-laws to secure mutual harmony and good order in each 
society, and between each society; and let every society send its 
quota of Delegates to the General Convention. “When the differ- 
ent branches or occupations of the working class have formed 
societies, and properly organized themselves, the first difficulty 
in our way will be overcome. I would then recommend that one 
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Delegate from each society be appointed to form a committee, 
whose duty it shall be to select and nominate candidates for the 
National or State Legislatures, and other civil officers. When suit- 
able candidates have been selected, let them be recommended to 
each trade society, and let every working man come forward to 
their support, and success will inevitably crown the effort. 

The foregoing plan is not recommended as the most suitable 
one that could be devised; it is only recommended for your con- 
sideration, with the hope that much improvement will be made 
upon it. The formation of societies by every occupation of work- 
ing men is deemed indispensably necessary; when that has been 
done, other suitable measures will no doubt present themselves 
and can be adopted. 

As one of the best means of meliorating our condition is the 
acquisition of useful knowledge, I must essentially recommend 
you to the advantages now presented by the Mechanics’ Library 
Company of this City for acquiring such knowledge.> While we 
are destitute of useful knowledge, we can never arrive to any 
degree of eminence in society. A general diffusion of information 
among us is of the first importance, for without it we shall never 
be able to conceive and digest the most suitable plans for our 
improvement. If by some mighty effort, or some fortunate cir- 
cumstance, we should obtain our just and equal rights, we 
should never be able to retain them without a competent knowl- 
edge of their value, and the best means of securing them. We 
should be liable at any time have them wrested from our hands 
by those possessing superior skill, and again be subjected to de- 
pression, toil, and poverty. Then let it be forcibly impressed on 
our minds, that a more general diffusion of knowledge among us 
is absolutely necessary. The Library Company now possess the 
means of diffusing much useful information to every working 
man who will avail himself of its advantages. It now contains a 
choice collection of books, with valuable and useful periodical 
journals, calculated to afford both knowledge and amusement. It 
is open every day and evening, and every member when he finds 
leisure, can enjoy its advantages. Debates are held at the Library 
Rooms every Wednesday evening; the subjects of discussion gen- 
erally turn on the best methods to improve the condition of the 
working classes. These debates are both instructive and edifying, 
and calculated to lead the mind to useful enquiries. 
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Permit me then, my fellow-laborers to urge you to avail your- 
selves of the advantages now offered by the Institution just men- 
tioned. The initiation fee is but one dollar, and the benefits to be 
obtained are greater than can be computed at present. Shall it be 
said that an institution presenting so many important advantages 
to working men is neglected? Shall we refuse to accept the valu- 
able privileges now offered to us for a trifle? Shall we refuse to 
avail ourselves of the means of acquiring that knowledge which 
is so important to our best interests and prosperity? While we 
neglect to store our minds with useful information, we can never 
rise above our present condition, for ignorance will inevitably 
render all our efforts useless. Therefore, let us diligently and per- 
severingly apply ourselves to the acquisition of more useful 
knowledge than we yet have done, and we can then bid defiance 
to oppression and poverty. 

The wisest men of every age have considered knowledge as 
power; it gives mankind a power vastly superior to bodily 
strength, and enables them to make even the laws of nature sub- 
servient to their happiness. But the acquirement of knowledge is 
vain, unless it is directed to the general good of society. If we 
should attain the wisdom of the most wise, and prostrate that 
wisdom before the shrine of intemperance or avarice, it would be 
entirely useless. We shall never gain any profitable knowledge 
by applying to the “social glass” or gaming table, or any other 
pursuits of the like nature.... Let us seek that superior happiness 
which is to be found in storing the mind with useful knowledge, 
and in social intercourse with the virtuous and moral part of 
society. In such a course of life we shall find enjoyments vastly 
superior to any that can be enjoyed over what is falsely called the 
friendly glass, or any other pursuits of that nature. If we wish to 
rise above our present state, and enjoy an equality with the other 
classes, we must render ourselves worthy of such an elevation, or 
we shall never be able to obtain it. We must also divest ourselves 
of every thing mean and vulgar, and no longer speak contemptu- 
ously of our fellow-workmen, because they do not follow the 
same occupation as ourselves. We must no longer cherish the 
vulgar idea, that one occupation is more respectable than an- 
other. The idea that some occupations are more respectable than 
others, originated in pride and ignorance. No one occupation can 
make a man any more respectable than another; he must make 
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himself so, or he cannot deserve respect. If we allow truth and 
justice to speak, they will tell us that even the occupation of a 
laborer is as respectable as any other, although it is falsely con- 
sidered otherwise. The laboring man who renders himself a wor- 
thy and useful member in society, as far as his circumstances will 
permit, is deserving far more respect than the most ingenious 
artisan who is addicted to the “social glass” and gaming table. 
We must respect every fellow-workman, of whatever occupation, 
according to his merits and usefulness, or we never can become 
united as a body; and unless we are united in our efforts, we 
shall never succeed in rising above our present condition. We 
must cast away all vulgar prejudices which had their origin in 
false pride and ignorance, and hail every well disposed fellow- 
workman as a brother. The different trades can never become 
united, so long as the members of one trade consider themselves 
better than those of another; and without a union of the different 
trades, we must ever remain the slaves of accumulators. When 
we can become united like a band of brothers in claiming our 
equal rights, oppression will begin to totter on its throne, and 
extortion tremble on its rotten seat. Monopoly will hide its hide- 
ous form from the glance of contempt, while equality, justice, har- 
mony, and happiness will unfurl their peaceful banners over the 
community. 

We have now, my fellow-laborers, taken a general view of our 
true condition and relative situation in society. We have seen that 
all wealth is the production of the working class of the country, 
and that we have assisted our share in producing the wealth by 
which we are surrounded. We have also seen that we are legally, 
but unjustly, robbed of the greatest part of the wealth we pro- 
duce through the medium of profits, rents, and interest: and we 
have likewise seen, that the present existing laws, formed and 
supported by accumulators, authorise them to take advantage of 
our necessities, and keep us chained to poverty. We find that the 
evils which oppress us must continue to increase unless we, ap- 
ply the proper remedy to remove them. I have endeavored to lay 
before you a general outline of the most effectual and permanent 
remedies for improving our condition, and placing us on an 
equality with the accumulating class in every point of view. It 
now remains for us to decide whether we will apply these reme- 
dies or not. 
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In my attempts to point out the best means of meliorating our 
condition, I have not gone into particulars—the limits of this 
address would not permit it. If we can unite in electing such men 
to office as are openly avowed friends to our rights and interest, 
our greatest difficulty will be overcome; we can then take such 
other steps as circumstances may require, and rise to the posses- 
sion of plenty and happiness, in spite of opposing obstacles. I 
have only to add, that by a union of efforts we shall inevitably 
rise to an equality of rights with all its attendant blessings; but 
without our united efforts, we shall continue to fall still lower in 


the scale of society, and sink still deeper in poverty. 
* + *+ 


P.S. The author holds himself pledged to the public (if life and 
health are spared him) to show that the system of equality advo- 
cated in the foregoing address can easily be made practicable 
without injuring any individual in society. This will be done 
through the medium of the Mechanics’ Gazette.® 


* Pamphlet, Copy in Library of Company of Philadelphia. 


Working People’s Movements 


The leaders of the two great political parties appear to feel a 
deep interest in the present efforts of the Working People, to 
form themselves into a distinct party. The friends of the Admini- 
stration, anxious to gain as much as possible from their move- 
ments, have tried every means to divert them from their real 
object, and draw them within the sphere of their own influence; 
whilst the leaders of the opposing party have manifested equal 
agitation lest the Working People become successful. In one 
thing, however, we believe they both agree, to wit, in their dread 
of our forming a party, distinct from, and independent of, themselves. 
If it is not so, why attempt, on one side, to cajole us from the 
pursuit of our own proper political interests, and render us mere 
tools for supporting their measures. And why, on the other side, 
deprecate, insult, and brow-beat us for pursuing measures which 
we believe absolutely necessary to insure an honest exercise of 
legislative power, with a real equality of rights, and the means of 
enjoyment to the American people? These efforts, however, on 
either side, are not likely to succeed. So far from the Working 
People feeling themselves “degraded” by being separated from 
their idle, intriguing and ambitious oppressors, of both parties, 
who have hitherto swayed them as mere tools for the promotion 
of their private interest and aggrandizement, they are every 
where beginning to rejoice in the opportunity now afforded them 
to effect their long wished for emancipation. 

As conductors of a journal exclusively devoted to the enlight- 
enment and prosperity of the working classes, we feel it our duty 
to vindicate them from the foul charges and assertions that have 
been made by aristocrats and politicians (not working men) who 
are neither acquainted with the nature of their true interests, nor 
appear desirous of promoting them. We wish it understood, 
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however, that our present contest is with principle, not persons; as 
it is our intention that nothing of a personal character shall ever 
disgrace our columns. 

1st. We are told, that “our Constitution and Laws are made to 
prevent any distinctions among the people.” If by the word “dis- 
tinctions” is meant mere names or titles, the position may stand 
good; but if we are to understand distinctions in reality, in fact, 
and not the mere shadow, then it is without foundation; for 
every man of common sense knows that there exists as real a 
distinction between the sons of poverty and toil, who earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brow; whose limited information and 
knowledge, (if they are not left the victims of total ignorance) 
must be derived through the degrading medium of legislative 
charities, in the form of public schools; and the haughty favorites 
of wealth and science, who riot in idleness and luxury, accumu- 
lating their country’s wealth through the medium of law-sup- 
ported monopolies and speculation, as exists in any other country. 
Have not our legislators, by Laws DIRECT, created almost innumer- 
able banking and monopolizing institutions; and clothed them 
with distinct and exclusive powers and privileges—institutions 
that are rapidly accumulating nearly all the land, capital, national 
or public improvements, and labour of the country to themselves? 
And while these privileged aristocracies, created by law, are mo- 
nopolizing the wealth and power of the nation, is it not a fact that 
the mass of the people—the working people, are every year grow- 
ing poorer, and more subject to the influence of these privileged 
classes, and to that of rich individual capitalists, who can at all 
times take them like mere vassals, into their employment, or turn 
them out of it at pleasure? These, institutions (the members of 
which require nothing to constitute them dukes, lords, &c. but 
the mere titles) are already formed into powerful aristocracies in 
every portion of our country and, unless their powers are 
checked by legislators chosen by the people, they bid fair, at no 
distant period, to combine their forces to crush our republican 
institutions, and utterly destroy the freedom we now possess in 
the choice of our legislators—bid fair, in fact, to constitute them- 
selves our tyrants both in name and reality, and lay all our 
boasted liberties in the dust. And yet we are told, openly told, the 
barefaced falsehood, that “our laws are all made to prevent dis- 
tinctions among the people, and that the poor and rich are equal 
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objects of their care!” Can the authors of such statements be men 
of republican principles? 

2nd—It is asserted that “the working classes have assumed an 
attitude hostile to the constitution and to our republican institu- 
tions.” This, if we mistake not, we can prove to be a libel and vile 
slander on the recent efforts of the working people of this city 
and country. The attitude assumed by these consists simply in 
holding public meetings to effect a nomination of candidates to 
represent them in the various public offices of the state. Does the 
constitution forbid their holding such meetings? Does it declare 
that the majority of the people shall not exercise the right of 
nominating their public officers? No, it is the tyrant only who 
would rob them of that right. When have the working people 
said to the Iawyer or the merchant, you shall not nominate your 
public officers? No, we wish not to limit the rights or the privi- 
leges of any class of citizens—we say to all, nominate whom you 
please; but do not restrain or limit us. We say to the rich accumu- 
lator, your interest is opposed to ours, and legislators of your 
selection will be such and will promote your interests at the ex- 
pense of ours, therefore, whom you nominate, we will not nomi- 
nate; whom you vote for, we will not vote for; and where is the 
man who will tell us, You shall do it? That man is a tyrant, and 
gives evidence that he would rob us of our rights both of nomi- 
nating and voting, if he could do it. The constitution guarantees 
to every citizen the free and unrestrained choice, both of nomi- 
nating and voting for whomsoever he wishes to represent him; 
and whoever he is that abuses the working classes for delegating 
their power of nomination, to men of their own appointment, is 
their enemy. 

3d—It is said, “that the rights of aLt are sacredly guaranteed 
and assiduously promoted by our laws.” And again, “what man 
is there that can say as a working man—l am without protec- 
tion.” He can make such an assertion, and ask such a question, 
proves himself destitute of every spark of information relative to 
the interests, the rights, and the welfare of the working classes. 
Go! son of aristocracy! survey the desolate and heart-sickening 
abodes of hundreds of weavers, who inhabit the precincts of this 
city! who, by the most life consuming exertions, are unable to 
earn more than three or four dollars per week!—Whole families, 
who are sunk below all human enjoyment and all human hope— 
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too poor to subscribe for the means of information, and left by 
iron hearted legislation, in a state of too much ignorance to ap- 
preciate its inestimable value; then turn your eyes on a few rich 
capitalists, who through the medium of monopolies, have appro- 
priated to themselves, and are accumulating all the means by 
which this useful class of citizens were formerly rendered com- 
fortable, and blush for the ignorance manifested in such asser- 
tions and such questions. We mention the weavers because we 
have witnessed with feelings indescribable, the horrible oppres- 
sion which grinds them into the dust of poverty. But they are not 
the only class. The hatters of this city are at this moment suffer- 
ing under similar evils from a similar cause, only in a less intoler- 
able degree. The surplus producers of these and other trades, are 
already crowding into other occupations, and the working 
classes are beginning every where to groan under the increasing 
evil. And while it continues to be the order of legislation, in 
accordance with the wishes of the great, to encourage monopoly 
and oppress the people, we ask, where is the evil likely to termi- 
nate? Not till it arrives at a state of tyranny and oppression, of 
wealth to the few and misery to the multitude, beyond any thing 
which has ever yet been exhibited in the annals of time. “The 
rights of all promoted, and the working man protected!” We can- 
not suppress our indignation at a libel so insulting to the feelings, 
the common sense, and the bitter experience of the working 
classes. 

We are sorry to trespass so long on the patience of our read- 
ers—we must, therefore, just glance at the other charges which 
come under our notice, as briefly as possible. 

It is not true, then that “the leaders of the administration are 
also the leaders of these deluded Operatives”—or that “we can- 
not be more fairly or more justly represented than we now are!” It 
is not true, that a line of distinction drawn between the industri- 
ous producers of the nation’s wealth and the idle accumulators of 
it, “degrades” the former, and “concedes the point of superiority 
in the idle classes.” It is an aristocratic and insulting sentiment, 
which declares that honest industry derives any degree of respec- 
tability whatever, from a connexion with imperious oppressors 
and useless idlers;—or that it becomes in the smallest degree 
“degraded” by annihilating such a pernicious connexion. For, 
reasoning by inference, if the industrious authors of their coun- 
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try’s wealth, could be elevated in character by an intimate politi- 
cal connexion with the proud, the idle, and the aristocratic, but 
untitled plunderers (by law) of the wealth; how much more must 
they be exalted by adding to their legal plunderers the titles of 
lord, duke, king, father in God, noble, excellency, esquire, &c. 
And if the working classes can be gulled into a belief of the first 
position, how long is it likely to be before we may expect the 
latter one to be forced upon them? Every Operative common 
sense, can see that such sentiments are as opposed to truth and to 
real Republicanism, as darkness is to light. 

And lastly, it is not true that the authors of such sentiments, be 
they who they may, can be the sincere friends of the working 
classes as such; nor is it possible that they ever should be, while 
they possess such a limited knowledge of what constitutes their 
rights, just claims, and interests. 

In conclusion, we cannot but express a hope that the Working 
Classes will not suffer themselves to be brow beat from the noble 
stand they have, manfully taken; but, inasmuch as the working 
man’s tickets, will extend no further than to state affairs, and will 
have no connexion whatever with the presidential question, we 
hope they will come forward on the day of election, and from 
their independence by voting their own ticket. 


Mechanics’ Free Press, September 20, 1828 


REPORT OF THE WORKING 
MEN’S COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


February, 1830 


Report of the Joint Committees of the City and County of 
Philadelphia, appointed September, 1829, to ascertain the state of 
public instruction in Pennsylvania, and to digest and propose 
such improvements in education as may be deemed essential to 
the intellectual and moral prosperity of the people. 

It is now nearly five months since the committees were ap- 
pointed to cooperate on this arduous duty. But the importance of 
the subject, the time expended in research and enquiry, in order 
to procure information relative to it; and the multiplied discus- 
sions and deliberations necessary to reconcile and correct their 
own different and sometimes conflicting views, will, they be- 
lieve, constitute a reasonable apology for this long delay. 

After devoting all the attention to the subject, and making 
every enquiry which their little leisure and ability would permit, 
they are forced into the conviction, that there is great defect in 
the educational system of Pennsylvania; and that much remains 
to be accomplished before it will have reached that point of im- 
provement which the resources of the state would justify, and 
which the intellectual condition of the people and the preserva- 
tion of our republican institutions demand. 

With the exception of this city and county, the city and incor- 
porated borough of Lancaster, and the city of Pittsburgh, erected 
into “school districts” since 1818, it appears that the entire state is 
destitute of any provisions for public instruction, except those 
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furnished by the enactment of 1809.? This law requires the asses- 
sors of the several counties to ascertain and return the number of 
children whose parents are unable, through poverty, to educate 
them; and such children are permitted to be instructed at the 
most convenient schools at the expense of their respective coun- 
ties. 

The provisions of this act, however, are incomplete and fre- 
quently inoperative. They are, in some instances, but partially 
executed; in others, perverted and abused—and in many cases 
entirely and culpably neglected. The funds appropriated by the 
act, have, in some instances, been embezzled by fraudulent 
agents; and in others, partial returns of the children have been 
made, and some have been illegally and intentionally excluded 
from participating in the provisions of the law. From a parsimo- 
nious desire of saving the county funds, the cheapest, and conse- 
quently the most inefficient schools have been usually selected 
by the commissioners of the several counties. 

The elementary schools throughout the state are irresponsible 
institutions, established by individuals, from mere motives of 
private speculation or gain, who are sometimes destitute of char- 
acter, and frequently, of the requisite attainments and abilities. 
From the circumstance of the schools being the absolute property 
of individuals, no supervision or effectual control can be exer- 
cised over them; hence, ignorance, inattention, and even immor- 
ality, prevail to a lamentable extent among their teachers. 

In some districts, no schools whatever exist! No means what- 
ever of acquiring education are resorted to; while ignorance, and 
its never failing consequence, crime, are found to prevail in these 
neglected spots, to a greater extent than in other more favored 
portions of the state. 

The “three school districts,“ however, which have been al- 
luded to, are not liable to these objections. Much good, in par- 
ticular, has resulted from the establishment of the first of these, 
comprising this city and county, and which owes its estab- 
lishment to the persevering efforts of a few individuals, who, in 
order to succeed, even so far, were compelled to combat the igno- 
rance, the prejudices, and the pecuniary interests of many active 
and hostile opponents. 

But the principles on which these “school districts” are 
founded, are yet, in the opinion of the committees, extremely 
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defective and inefficient. Their leading feature is pauperism! 
They are confined exclusively to the children of the poor, while 
there are, perhaps, thousands of children whose parents are un- 
able to afford for them, a good private education, yet whose 
standing, professions or connexions in society effectually exclude 
them from taking the benefit of a poor law. There are great num- 
bers, even of the poorest parents, who hold a dependence on the 
public bounty to be incompatible with the rights and liberties of 
an American citizen, and whose deep and cherished conscious- 
ness of independence determines them rather to starve the intel- 
lect of their offspring, than submit to become the objects of public 
charity. 

There are, also, many poor families, who are totally unable to 
maintain and clothe their children, while at the schools; and who 
are compelled to place them, at a very early age, at some kind of 
labor that may assist in supporting them, or to bind them out as 
apprentices to relieve themselves entirely of the burden of their 
maintenance and education, while the practice formerly univer- 
sal, of schooling apprentices, has, of late years, greatly dimin- 
ished and is still diminishing. 

Another radical and glaring defect in the existing public 
school system is the very limited amount of instruction it affords, 
even to the comparatively small number of youth, who enjoy its 
benefits. It extends, in no case, further than a tolerable profi- 
ciency in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and sometimes to a 
slight acquaintance with geography. Besides these, the girls are 
taught a few simple branches of industry. A great proportion of 
scholars, however, from the causes already enumerated, acquire 
but a very slight and partial knowledge of these branches. 

The present public school system, limited as it is to three soli- 
tary school districts, makes no provision for the care and instruc- 
tion of children under five years old. This class of children is 
numerous, especially among the poor, and it frequently happens 
that the parents, or parent, (perhaps a widow) whose only re- 
source for a livelihood is her needle or wash tub, is compelled to 
keep her elder children from the school to take charge of the 
younger ones, while her own hands are industriously employed 
in procuring a subsistence for them. Such instances are far from 
being rare, and form a very prominent and lamentable drawback 
on the utility of the schools in these districts. The care thus be- 
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stowed on infants, is insufficient and very partial. They are fre- 
quently exposed to the most pernicious influences and impres- 
sions. The seeds of vice, thus early scattered over the infant soil, 
are too often permitted to ripen, as life advances, till they fill 
society with violence and outrage, and yield an abundant harvest 
for magdalens and penitentiaries. 

An opinion is entertained by many good and wise persons, 
and supported to a considerable extent, by actual experiment, 
that proper schools for supplying a judicious infant training, 
would effectually prevent much of that vicious depravity of char- 
acter which penal codes and punishments are vainly intended to 
counteract. Such schools would, at least, relieve, in a great meas- 
ure, many indigent parents, from the care of children, which in 
many cases occupies as much of their time as would be necessary 
to earn the children a subsistence. They would also afford many 
youth an opportunity of participating in the benefits of the public 
schools, who otherwise must, of necessity, be detained from 
them. 

From this view of the public instruction in Pennsylvania, it is 
manifest that, even in “the school districts,” to say nothing of the 
remainder of the state, a very large proportion of youth are either 
partially or entirely destitute of education. 

It is true the state is not without its colleges and universities, 
several of which have been fostered with liberal supplies from 
the public purse. Let it be observed, however, that the funds so 
applied, have been appropriated exclusively for the benefit of the 
wealthy, who are thereby enabled to procure a liberal education 
for their children, upon lower terms than it could otherwise be 
afforded them. Funds thus expended, may serve to engender an 
aristocracy of talent, and place knowledge, the chief element of 
power, in the hands of the privileged few; but can never secure 
the common prosperity of a nation nor confer intellectual as well 
as political equality on a people. 

The original element of despotism is a monopoly of talent, 
which consigns the multitude to comparative ignorance, and se- 
cures the balance of knowledge on the side of the rich and the 
rulers. If then the healthy existence of a free government be, as 
the committee believe, rooted in the will of the American people, 
it follows as a necessary consequence, of a government based 
upon that will, that this monopoly should be broken up, and that 
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the means of equal knowledge, (the only security for equal lib- 
erty) should be rendered, by legal provision, the common prop- 
erty of all classes. 

In a republic, the people constitute the government, and by 
wielding its powers in accordance with the dictates, either of 
their intelligence or their ignorance; of their judgment or their 
caprices, are the makers and the rulers of their own good or evil 
destiny. They frame the laws and create the institutions, that 
promote their happiness or produce their destruction. If they be 
wise and intelligent, no laws but what are just and equal will 
receive their approbation, or be sustained by their suffrages. If 
they be ignorant and capricious, they will be deceived by mis- 
taken or designing rulers, into the support of laws that are un- 
equal and unjust. 

It appears, therefore, to the committees that there can be no 
real liberty without a wide diffusion of real intelligence; that the 
members of a republic, should all be alike instructed in the na- 
ture and character of their equal rights and duties, as human 
beings, and as citizens; and that education, instead of being lim- 
ited as in our public poor schools, to a simple acquaintance with 
words and ciphers, should tend, as far as possible, to the produc- 
tion of a just disposition, virtuous habits, and a rational self gov- 
erning character. 

When the committees contemplate their own condition, and 
that of the great mass of their fellow laborers; when they look 
around on the glaring inequality of society, they are constrained 
to believe, that until the means of equal instruction shall be 
equally secured to all, liberty is but an unmeaning word, and 
equality an empty shadow, whose substance to be realized must 
first be planted by an equal education and proper training in the 
minds, in the habits, in the manners, and in the feelings of the 
community. 

While, however, the committees believe it their duty to ex- 
hibit, fully and openly, the main features and principles of a 
system of education which can alone comport with the spirit of 
American liberty, and the equal prosperity and happiness of the 
people, they are not prepared to assert, that the establishment of 
such a system in its fullness and purity, throughout the state, is 
by any means attainable at a single step. While they maintain 
that each human being has an equal right to a full development 
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of all his powers, moral, physical, and intellectual; that the com- 
mon good of society can never be promoted in its fullness till all 
shall be equally secured and protected in the enjoyment of this 
right, and that it is the first great duty of the states, to secure the 
same to all its members; yet, such is now the degraded state of 
education in Pennsylvania, compared with what, in the opinion 
of the committees, education for a free people should be, that 
they despair of so great a change as must be involved in passing 
from one to the other, being accomplished suddenly throughout 
the state. No new system of education could probably be devised 
with consequences so manifestly beneficial as to awaken at once 
in the public mind, a general conviction and concurrence in the 
necessity of its universal adoption. 

The committees are aware, also, that it is their duty to consult 
the views, the feelings, and the prejudices, not of a single district 
or county merely, but of the state in general. The measure which 
it is their business to propose, is one designed to be of universal 
extent and influence, and must, to be successful, be based upon 
the manifest wishes of nearly the whole commonwealth. It is not, 
therefore, to what would constitute a perfect education only, but 
also, to what may be rendered practicable—it is not with a view, 
exclusively, to the kind of education every child of Pennsylvania 
ought to have, but likewise to what it is possible, under existing 
circumstances, views, and prejudices, every child of Pennsylva- 
nia may and can have, that they have drawn up a bill or outline 
of what they deem a system of public education, adapted to the 
present condition and necessities of the state in general. 

The principal points in which the bill for establishing common 
schools, accompanying this report, differs from the existing sys- 
tem of free schools, are as follows: 

1. Its provisions, instead of being limited to three single dis- 
tricts, are designed to extend throughout the commonwealth. 2d. 
It places the managers of the public schools, immediately under 
the control and suffrage of the people. 3d. Its benefits and privi- 
leges will not, as at present, be limited as an act of charity to the 
poor alone, but will extend equally and of right to all classes, and 
be supported at the expense of all. 4th. It lays a foundation for 
infantile, as well as juvenile instruction. And lastly, it leaves the 
door open to every possible improvement which human benevo- 
lence and ingenuity may be able to introduce. 
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While, however, the committees would urge the establishment 
of common elementary schools throughout the state, as compris- 
ing, perhaps, the best general system of education which is at 
present attainable, it is but just to exhibit, also, some of the de- 
fects as well as the advantages of such schools; and to suggest 
such further measures as appear calculated to obviate such de- 
fects. 

The instruction afforded by common schools, such as are con- 
templated in the bill for a general system of education, being 
only elementary, must, of necessity, produce but a very limited 
development of the human faculties. It would indeed diminish, 
but could not destroy, the present injurious monopoly of talent. 
While the higher branches of literature and science remain acces- 
sible only to the children of the wealthy, there must still be a 
balance of knowledge, and with it a “balance of power,” in the 
hands of the privileged few, the rich and the rulers. 

Another radical defect in the best system of common schools 
yet established, will be found in its not being adapted to meet the 
wants and necessities of those who stand most in need of it. Very 
many of the poorest parents are totally unable to clothe and 
maintain their children while at school, and are compelled to 
employ their time, while yet very young, in aiding to procure a 
subsistence. In the city of New York, a much more efficient sys- 
tem of education exists than in this city, and common schools 
have been in successful operation for the last ten or twelve years; 
yet there are at the present time upwards of 24,000 children be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 15 years, who attend no schools what- 
ever, and this apparently criminal neglect of attending the 
schools is traced, chiefly, to the circumstance just mentioned. It is 
evidently therefore of no avail, how free the schools may be, 
while those children who stand most in need of them, are, 
through the necessity of their parents, either retained from them 
altogether, or withdrawn at an improper age, to assist in procur- 
ing a subsistence. 

The constitution of this state declares that “the legislature shall 
provide schools in which the poor may be taught gratis.” If this 
signifies that the poor shall have an opportunity afforded for 
instruction, it must involve means equal to the end. The poverty 
of the poor must be no obstruction, otherwise the constitution is 
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a dead letter—nay, worse, an insult on their unfortunate condi- 
tion and feelings. 

The committees, therefore, believe, that one school, at least, 
should be adopted, calculated to obviate the defects that have 
been alluded to, and by which the children of all who desire it, 
may be enabled to procure, at their own expense, a liberal and 
scientific education. They are of the opinion that a principle fully 
calculated to secure this object, will be found in a union of agri- 
cultural and mechanical with literary and scientific instruction; 
and they have therefore, in addition to a plan of common ele- 
mentary schools, drawn up and appended to this report, the sub- 
stance of a bill providing for the establishment of high schools, or 
model schools, based upon this principle, which they also pre- 
sent for public deliberation. 

Believing, as the committees do, that upon an equal education 
and proper training to industry, sobriety, and virtue, hangs the 
liberty and prosperity of the new world, and, perhaps, the ulti- 
mate emancipation of the old; and believing, as they do, that the 
union of industry with literature and science constitutes the only 
desideratum by which an equal education can be supplied and 
secured to all classes, they experience the most sincere pleasure 
in discovering that this good and great principle is gaining in 
popularity and dominion throughout the world. Not only are 
institutions of this kind established in France, Prussia, Germany, 
and Great Britain, in imitation of the original Hofwyl institutions 
in Switzerland, but in the United States, also, there are several. At 
Whitesborough, N.Y., there is one with from 30 to 40 pupils; at 
Princeton, Ky., another containing 80; a third exists at Andover, 
Mass., that accommodates 60 pupils; a fourth at Maysville, Tenn.; 
and a fifth has recently been established at Germantown, in this 
county. At Monmouth, N.J., and at Cincinnati, Ohio, very exten- 
sive establishments, based upon this principle, have been or are 
about commencing. 

The Germantown establishment had been commenced only 
seven months when its first report was made, in November last. 
The pupils are instructed in literature, the sciences, languages, 
morals, and manual labor. The latter consists of agriculture, gar- 
dening, and some mechanic arts. They are permitted to labor 
little or much, as their dispositions may incline them or their 
necessities dictate. The institution, at its commencement, on the 
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Ist of May, 1829, had but four pupils—at the date of the report it 
had 25. By an estimate made by the board of managers, as early 
as July last, it appeared that the balances against several of them 
for board and tuition were but very small, and that some of 
them, by their labor, had almost cleared their expenses. They 
generally work from two to five hours per day. 

The first institution in which manual labor appears to have 
been combined with literature and science, was established many 
years since by Fellenberg, at HofwyP in the Canton of Bern, Swit- 
zerland. 

The pupils of this institution, in addition to a common or ele- 
mentary education, were instructed in almost every branch of 
literature and science. They were taught agriculture, gardening, 
and the mechanic arts, and their choice of the latter was greatly 
facilitated by the numerous workshops on the premises. The ele- 
ments of drawing, surveying and geometry, botany, mineralogy, 
music, and athletic exercises formed a part of their amusements. 

Hofwy] was an independent, selfgoverning community, regu- 
lated by a constitution and bylaws formed by the pupils them- 
selves. It had its code of laws; its council of legislation; its repre- 
sentatives; its civil officers; its treasury. It had its annual elec- 
tions, and each member had an equal vote; its labors and duties 
in which all took an equal share. It proposed, debated, and en- 
acted its own laws independent even of Fellenberg himself, and 
never, writes one of the pupils after he had left it, “never perhaps 
were laws framed with a more single eye to the public good, nor 
more strictly obeyed by those who framed them.” 

The same writer considers this circumstance of forming the 
school into an independent juvenile republic, as the great lever 
that raised the moral and social character of the Hofwyl estab- 
lishment to the height it ultimately attained. It gave birth, he 
says, to public spirit and to social virtues. It awakened in the 
young republican an interest in the public welfare, and a zeal for 
the public good, which might in vain be sought in older but not 
wiser communities. 

There is one point in which the committees believe that the 
gradual extension and ultimate universal adoption of this system 
of education will produce a benefit, the value of which no human 
calculation can ascertain. It is but too well known that the grow- 
ing effects of intemperance—that assassinator of private peace 
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and public virtue, are in this country terrific; and that this fearful 
pestilence, unless checked in its career by some more efficient 
remedy than has yet been resorted to, threatens to annihilate, not 
only the domestic peace and prosperity of individuals, but also 
the moral order and political liberties of the nation. No people 
can long enjoy liberty who resign themselves to the slavery of 
this tyrant vice. Yet does it appear to the committees, that all 
efforts to root this moral poison from the constitution of society 
will prove futile until the trial shall be made upon our youth. 
When we behold the hundreds, perhaps thousands of youth, 
who, between the ages of 14 and 21 are daily and nightly se- 
duced around or into the innumerable dens of vice, licensed and 
unlicensed, that throng our suburbs, we are constrained to be- 
lieve that in many if not in most cases, the unconquerable habit 
that destroys the morals, ruins the constitution, sacrifices the 
character, and at last murders both soul and body of its victim, is 
first acquired during the thoughtless period of juvenile existence. 
This plan of education, however, by its almost entire occupation 
of the time of the pupils, either in labor, study, or recreations; by 
the superior facilities it affords for engrossing their entire atten- 
tion, and by its capability of embracing the whole juvenile popu- 
lation, furnishes, we believe, the only rational hope of ultimately 
averting, the ruin which is threatened by this extensive vice. 

The committee are aware that any plan of common and more 
particularly of equal education that may be offered to the public, 
is likely to meet with more than an ordinary share of opposition. 
It is to be expected that political demagogism, professional mo- 
nopoly, and monied influence, will conspire as hitherto (with 
several exceptions more or less numerous) they ever have con- 
spired against every thing that has promised to be an equal bene- 
fit to the whole population. Nevertheless the appearance that 
something will now be done for the intellectual as well as every 
thing for the physical improvement of the state are certainly very 
promising. The public mind is awake and favorably excited, 
while the press also is somewhat active on this subject. Our pre- 
sent legislature and chief magistrate appear likewise earnestly 
desirous of producing a reform in the system of public education, 
and we believe they are waiting only for the public sentiment to 
decide on the principles and character of that reform. 
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When this decision shall be fully made, and openly and firmly 
supported by the public voice, we doubt not but our repre- 
sentatives will cheerfully give their legislative sanction to those 
measures of educational reform, which shall appear manifestly 
based upon the will of the people. 


Mechanics’ Free Press, February 20, 27, 1830 
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WILLIAM HEIGHTON: Pioneer Labor 
Leader in Jacksonian Philadelphia. 


Heighton was instrumental in the formation of the Mechanics’ 
Union of Trade Associations, the first city central labor body in 
American labor history, whose appearance signified the birth of 
the American labor movement. He also played a crucial role in 
the establishment of the first labor paper in the United States, the 
Mechanics’ Free Press of Philadelphia, and became its chief editor. 
He also founded the first labor party anywhere in the world, the 
Workingmen’s Party of Philadelphia. 


In two public addresses delivered to workingmen in Phila- 
delphia in 1827 (later published as pamphlets), Heighton articu- 
lated the radical views of the Ricardian Socialists, including the 
concept that labor created all value, anticipating the labor theory 
of value popularized by the Marxists. In these addresses, Heigh- 
ton was one of the first in the United States to point out the 
growth of excessive inequality of wealth and the steady impover- 
ishment of the productive classes, who alone created wealth. In 
analyzing this development, Heighton assessed the reality more 
accurately than many historians, who have accepted without 
question Alexis de Tocqueville’s famous dictum about Jack- 
sonian America: “Nothing struck me more forcibly than the gen- 
eral equality of conditions.” 


In a letter to the Workingmen of Northhampton, Massachu- 
setts, October 1, 1843, the distinguished American historian 
George Bancroft wrote: 

The feud between capitalists and laborers, the House of Have and 

the House of Want is as old as social union ... It is now for the 

yeomanry and the mechanics to march at the head of civilization. 

The merchants and lawyers, that is, the moneyed interests, broke 

up feudalism. The day for the multitude has now dawned. 


In no community was this feud “between capitalists and labor- 
ers” more intense than in Philadelphia during the years 1790 to 
1830. 
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